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Whenever I sit to . meat ies the ia PV LEP areas alt itu of ete alt 2 4 broaght to naught the counse! of the pressure and curee of slavery. soon as they have breathed the breath of life foreigners. Again, aside from this restric- 
hors of the Legislature it kindles within me king ane Song—Charley W,, Belle, as wicked and made the wrath of man to praise | Resolved, That we, the colored people of | and got well upon their feet, turn round and tion, the apprenticesh!p <ystem is defectite, 
1 warm feeling for the many good qoalities HOM. H. T. FISITER, eke. Declamation-— Brutes’ Oration Wm. | Him’* in the adoption of the 13th, 14th, and Wyandotte and vicinity, unanimously sign | defy the authors of their being. They rage poner mg is not sufficient provision for 
Ne and earnest friendship of all of them. Tak- of Hinds county. The style and appearatice/HoTves. + 15th amendments to the Constitution. peer] ings Bt ele it back oy ot shake their <i threaten with all whic ~ Sigg od 7 out the time for 
- ina them as a whole, a nobler set of men | of Mr. Fisher reminds one of Theadops Til “ Shepherd’s Quickstep” —Orchesira, “: Yet itis @ source of deep regret and morti- | ted States. Presiden eva pase Sete very power by whose have acquired a Seceaien 4 bg ‘to pd 
: in g . . Leaistature in the | ton, Ileis ed a1 pa Tiah 4S Tete écati : ; “ . consent alone they live, as if they, and not . . M4 he trac y 
cannot be found in any Leg : classed among the car p toont,. ‘ Absent members—There tion that there still rests one foul bloton| Messrs. Dahiel E. Williams, I. Johnson, } the Government. were the rightful organs of j 8%@ 2nxious to earn journeymen’s wages, ani! 
vuntry, and I do not believe any Legisla- of our State, but exceeds the most pad-vonwe ls many a heart wakes: from its home that | the eseutcheon of the nation ; that there is a | J- Pope, and others made a few feeling re-| the people, and entitled to their way even | Wholly regardless of the debt they owe their 
; vives to their State better laws than ours | a be in making this fact stigma appa | lay fast asleep in it. p A pti waa relic of the past still overshadowing this| Arts om the occasion, and the following | against the mterests and wishes of the peo- | smPloyers for the Sate ee ater 
gi aig Fe a rankees daar re ( "7 tas resolution ffered at : G ° ° * ° .» eoutforthemselves. Shoulk 
do to our State. No gigantic yey which vakel ie an bigest! suet my. ley, .. wh Oh tien ai2-* is: great and enlightened Government in the de- Resolved, That a copy of apn tae ge 7 Yet these corporations have been so privi- the exiplover follow up his runaway appren 
rovbery, and consequently no Credit Mo- had ad Pa MAR, & MAN, OF Ley oF nas ome, Sweet Home ’—Orchestra. nial of civil rights to this new element of | this meeting be sent to the Wyandotte G leged and petted, have been allowed to go on tice, he will, in nine cases out of ton, tind his 
|. lier investigations are cartied on among us. | ished education, great perseverance, aad} | Winth, toast.—“ Qur gueste—Ever wel- | political power—the niewly-enfranchised cok | *## and the New Nartrowar Ena and the | so long without restraint of law, that they | time wasted, because the magistrates will ac- 
In the northern part of the hall of the accomplished manners. Could Mr. Fisher ‘come in our midst your presence encourages | Ored citizen. We are entitled to these Kansay City Journal of Commerce for publi- | treat with the Government, as from sover@n o ec volous pretext as a sufficient 
” Piaget a rather handsome member in the | lay aside his exceedingly mild &#@ conserva- us.” Response by Hon. P. B. S, Pineh-| tights. + cation, / to sovereign, and menace the entire nation carer Mae a 8 defection. This leads to 
= ve repubcaniom and become sound Ral cx, ENO Pint. Hoan war pad en y| ei ccm mere |i Seger anes | tra ag ae 
son, tan, a eeeell, cal, he might fili an important place in the © Auld. Lang Syne.” ~*~? our sweat and bloed. The history of the | adjourned. ‘ _In view of pretenses like these, is it not — with a number of only Jralf-tanght 
& Yazoo county, We is a quadroon, aid ranks of our party. But our leaders donot! ‘The officers of the Circle for the ensuing | Government clearly indicates this fact. C. Parrerson, Chairman, | time that oar statesmen should take up the ae oe sted m iii 
oars the style of an aristocratic Southerner appreciate his stand on questions affecting | year are George II, Jackson, President;| Second. All class legislation is ineompati- 8 a pe eat eivine yee ny ate. Per important matter of ihe dekintng of Aedehoattes 
aahiw carriaze. Ie is finely shaped, medium | the vital interests of the party. We hope, | Win. B. Ross, Secretary; John S, McLeod, | ble with a republican form of government and Preparing fer Defeat. ; and ialkteent uae claiming attention ? The | UPOD a better basis is therefore of the great- 
fo and exhibits superior training in his ine | howey er, that he will take greater hold of| Treasurer; C. W. Belle, Corresponding Sec- | free institutions. — | power wielded by a few men, who represent | ¢3t value to the community. Technical 
. aad other persons. He is a native | the root in the future, and give us the full | retary ; 5. M. Kelley, Honorary Critic; C.| Third. Proscription is in its very nature | bi rie gy sae see Virginia are } a wealth almost fabulous—a wealth surpass- wet alee wl ner pros ™ dy much itt 
“ Carolina, but was brought here asa | benefit of his fine mind and finished educa- |S. McLeod, R. Harlan, Jr,, and J. E. Gog- | opposed to citizenship, both in its etymologi- ——_ Sati prasnen yprsee age case pod pea het Say spn eat tabor fe seuisuntiie, Gen om haart thoy A om 
his master in is40%. His parents | a a Legere te pine __ | gin, Executive Committee, cal and political sense. : _ | preparing for defeat. Knowing that the peo- | not the public good—is at this moment the | steemed, and that those are most worthy of 
was quite young, and though | mong the ist of preaching members in | (fF the speeches that of Mr. McLeod was} Fourth. The position we occupy in this| ple of the State will vote them out of office, | most formidable that can be conceived. esteem who sirive to attain the nearest to 
val thing never did feel that | the House is | particularly distinguished for its eloquence, | Government—in the body politie—renders it | they have set to work to extend their terms} The old slave power, which cost a half perfection in their respective callings. They 
would remain with them until | HION. H. P. SACORBS, 


| Mr. IP. H. Clark’s for ita information, and 
them, yet Mr. Dixon felt the | of Adams county. Mr, J. is always anxious | that of Mr, Jones for a thorough knowledge 
inost keenly, lad though he was | to be seen and heard on the floor, out finds | of the resources of the South. 
1c never enjoyed the adyan- | it difficult to be heard, while he can very! Mr. Pinchback made a lengthy and able 
but has acquired a! easily be seen. He is a native of Alabama, 'etfurt that would have gained for him the 
ugh efforts of his , but escaped from that State several years be- | highest regard of every individual present, 
When ouitea vouth he was hound out | fore the war with a wife and three children. | had they not already been his steadfast 
‘erm of years at the carpenter’s | He traveled the most of the distance from | friends, several of them school mates and 
one of the best | Mobile, Alabama, to Indianapolis, Indiana, | companions with him in childhood. 
I] is now, | ina horse and wagon, but finding the ak, Volunteer toasts being in order, P. H. 
r in connection with the | slavery sentiment in Indiana rather weak, he | Clark proposed ‘‘ Old Cincinnati,’’ and re- 
Method or pal Church. When Gen, | thought it best to push forward toward Can-| counted some graphic incidents of the days 
Ames \ Provisional Govertor of the State ada, which he did, and thereby saved himself | when every colered person west of the Alle- 
non the Board of Sue | from the pursuit of his master. ehanies was reproached and scorned as a 
ind when Goy. Al- Ie came into this State in 1808, was elect- | * Cincinnati nigger’ if he dared to reply to 
.ppointed him as one | ed to the Legislature in 1869, and re-elected | an insult from a white man. 
the Justics of the Peace of his county. |in 1871, He is, by profession, a Baptist | Mr. Pinchback gaye us ‘‘Gilmore’s High 
He filled both of these positions with great preacher. | School,’’ from whick he derived the only two 
Mt ond stisfaction to all parties. | Ip appearance he is rather tall and well} years of schooling he ever received, and L. 
In Isc) he was elected te the Jegislatdre, | dressed. Mis features may be called fine, | D, Easton offered a toast to Hon. P. B.S. 
t in all matters | and he wears a strong goatee onhis chin. He} Pinchback—-the man who stands pre-emi- 
at body. Te serves on the ' seems to try in his manner of speaking to| nent as the political representative of our 
on Executive Contingent Fund | convey the impression upon you that there is | race—the man who organized the first negro 
snd State I /no subject which you might bring up but that | regiment, (the Native Guards,) and demon- 
1) 4 He isa fine, mild gentleman, but finds it | he is perfectly familiar with, Towards other | strated at Port Hudson that the black man 
hard work to keep quiet in the gay and jolly | men he has nothing but kind feelings, but if| will fight—the man who has first, last, and 
set of gents. by whom he is surrounded at his | there is any oue he injures in any of his ac-/ all the timo upheld by talking, working, and 
hoarding-house. He is held in high esteem | tions it is himself. And 1 believe he would | voting the interests of his race. 
in his county, and lon: may he live to do | prefer to injure himself than another. The dialogue between Messrs. Handy and 
A ; honor to good old Yazoo One of the mildest in appearance and gen-| Harlan was an excellent performance, and 
To continue the same train of thought | tlemanly in habits is elicited round after round of applause. The 
whieh I had in sketching my friend Mr. | acting of both young men was far superior to 
ry Dison, In that of many amateurs who have had special 
training for the parts they assume. 
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of Bolivar county. 








Mr. G., I believe, was 


HON, W. OM. FOLEY, born a slave in this State, but has every ap- 
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S50 Oo of Wilkinson county. Mr. Foley is a native | pearance of one who was raised in refine- | On Monday evening the Circle gave & com- 
10 ov of the county he represent Ile was born | ment. I do not believe he cares to show plimentary reception and ball at a private 
2000 free. and eniovedd much better educational | himself at all times at the front of exciting | hall, to Mr. Pinchback and wife. 

10 0W 





The constitution of the Circle, written out 
by Prof. C. W. Belle, on folio post and 
framed neatly, resembled more the work of 
a lithographer than the manual production of 
that gentleman. 


advantages than those who were otherwise | questions, but he takes a calm and deliberate 

1866 he was employed as a! view of all matters. He was a member of 
auspices of the Freed-| the Board of Supervisors, I think, of his 
iid service | county under Gen. Ames, and at the election 

of 1871 he was elected by a large majority ; 

Immediately after the passage of the re-,to the Legislature. His constituents have ic — of _— - - many 

ANT. construction acts he engaged actively in the | implicit confidence in him, and will return ae st ts a a t rin $0 nea 

v. (35,) we campaign in this State to reconstract her on | him to the Legislature next fall if he wishes | enna patie e ~regtgt yd 

and a firm basis of freedom for all men. He | to return. - Were I a strong believer in fore- | 778% and engravings, only two are the pro- 
braved many dangers during those terribly | ordination, I would certainly say that my duct of others than members. ; 

SS i exciting times, but feeling that our cause was | friend, Mr. Gayles, was foreordained for his The yr near is wielding a powerful at 
isand just, and that the future destiny of our peo- | present calling—a Baptist minister. Ilis en- wna that is Me far beyond the limits of 
ple depended in a large measure upon the | tire garb goes to make upa preacher. He is ne Apion — ee iat 

reconstruction acts, no duty was too burden- | short in stature, well built in circumference, wit Tt tom te ager the noble exasi- 
$i some for him to perform, no sacrifice too | and has an exceedingly mild countenance. | Ple of Peter H. Clark, whence it derives its 

creat for him tomake, and right manfully did| There are a few others whom I will sketch, | 99°: ; . 
he battle for our glorious cause. When Gen. | and will then wind up with the clerks—a By the way, Me. Clark yeaterday reeeived 
Ames became Provisional Governor of the | jolly set of boys. the compliment of the highest ‘Vote caat - 
State he appointed him as a member of the Until then, yours, balloting at the county canvention to nomi- 
Board of Supervisors of his county, and his Ee nate candidates for the constitutional conven- 
labors in that capacity gave satisfaction to Retice ews eats. — — » len’ baste th 
all parties, At the first election after the | CINCINNATI, March 28, 1873. Pn. yo seston aap 
reconstruction acts he was elected to the | 7, the Editors of the New National Era: ie nian hilt h ald e i wo 
Legislature, re-elected in 1871, and is now! Your readers will 1 if I indul We are sure no other could so ably represent 

: » we ’ é vill pardon me if I indulge | ys in that body. 
serving at a fourth session. We is looked this week in a somewhat lengthy account] ‘phe Cincinnati Eaquirer, the great. Demo- 
. upon as one of the strictly honest members | of the cratic organ of the West, says : 


if the Llouse around whose skirts not a par- | : : > CIRCLE ee : 
| ; ! 7 Hc . f when - : a a a“ : = CLARK LITERARY CIRCLE, ‘‘The nomination of Peter H. Clark was a 
Lice oF corruption ever hangs. ie Was OF’ which celebrated its fourth anniversary on | real triumph for the colored element. The 
colored voters in this county have held the 


dained as a minister of the gospel in 1869, | Pn : . 
> ‘the 2lst instant in a magaificent banquet 
and now has charge of several churches. | 3 4 balance of power for four years, and, although 
they have essayed repeatedly to obtain some 


” 7 ny _| arranged at the hall of the club. 
In appearance he exbibits a good degree of) pe members and guests, numbering In all recognition at the hands of their white allies, 
/ about thirty-two persons, took their places | they have obtained stones at all times, in- 
agen ve vendita. rathes | at the table at 10 o’clock P. M. Senator P. | — pe apc ig _ bad — ~~. 
on the whole a prepossessing | os die ba «| day, an mination of Mr. 
B. 8. Pinehback (who had come here especi-| Cjarx, Mr. Clark is somewhat nearer identi- 
have told me that if} ally to be present with us) occupying the | fied with the white than the colored race, but 
1a Rewind nave tome me thal it) post of honor at one end, and our wortby| he is aman of more than ordinary ability. 
Aca ae cease dropping in a joke on them, President-elect, George HI. Jackson, the same | If we have a colored statesman in our midst, 
they will write me up with nothing else but | a¢ the other ? that man is Peter H. Clark. He has labored 
uch telling jokes as Representative Sullivan | Wh : had fairly? ue k of long and faithfully in the cause of his race, 
cones al. ket cesta be en we had fairly begun the work of) and it was proper that he should receive this 
wee ane err neornegy ' oy . | destruction before us, we were surprised by | r ition. It is doubtful whether Mr. 
care to get pagent me, ae parade know | the delightful melody of the ‘‘ song without | Clark will keep up with his ticket in the race, 
that it is only done hy way ofa little ceason- | words ’’ coming from the vestibule of the hall, pi mfp ne pone Bye oe pes ha oa 

os = | where Professor Charles Jefferson’s brass 
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- : ing ?, o + 7 , 
ee No one can enter the Hlouse without sec- and string orchestral band bad been stationed yer —. Reig: My t rn nar 
50 sue @ little fellow who es always busy at) >. the committee without our knowledge. _| Will thoroughly test the sincerity of the Re- 
£0 00 woes hishasth, siitaihcs The following programme of exercises was publican party in this county.”’ 
10 ov MON. JAS. J. SPELMAN, vinta + THE KENTUCKY LEGISLATURE 
! Madison county. Here you have one,| First toast.—* Our Retiring Ofticers—True | seems to be getting along finely, and revives 


who, the moment you speak to him, he closes 
his eyes and shows his teeth. Ile came into 
the State in 1s68 and engaged jn teaching, 
hut did not continue long in that occupation. 





to thé faith reposed in them, we have no | the hopes we once entertained of its becom- 
cause toregret our choice.” Response by| ing civilized, and having communication 
Samuel W. Clark. (Valedictory.) opened through its interior before that of Af- 

Song—Samuel Jones. | rica. Notwithstanding which some few reck- 





























































necessary that these rights should be guar- 
anteed, protected, and secured by law. 


before the civilized nations of the earth, we | Pears to be willing tu render whatever as- 
should grant these rights without delay. 


who are governed by the same laws are enti- 
tled to the same rights and privileges. 


abiding, even though opposed to their preju- 
dices. 


dice by conforming to its requirements. 
then appeal to your sense of honor, justice, 
and humanity. Is not the long series of| and voting in joint session ; it also provides 
years through which wo have suffered op-| that the Legislature shall meet on tho first 
pression, injustice, and wrong quite suffl- 
cient to satisfy the most obdurate and inhu- 


























































in all instances in which it is possible to give 
their high-handed | ple eng the least color 


of legality. The islature is the conveni- 
Fifth. If we would maintain our consistency | ent instrument, and Governor Walker ap- 


sistance he can. The Republican minority 
is 80 small that it can only protest, and from 
the proceedings in the House of Delegates on 
Saturday last it would seem that even this 
at eee has been denied. 
— : = 4 e Legislature is at present engaged in 
Seventh. The American people are law an enterprise which, if persisted in, de} pie 
tainly bring trouble, the design being to fore- 
stall the action of its successor, which will 
In conclusion, you can never conquer preju- | Very probably be of a different political com- 
We | Plexion. The constitution of the State pro- 
vides that the county judges shall be elected 
by the Legislature, the two Houses meeting 


Sixth, and most cogent of all, is that men 




























Wednesday in December of each year. The 
terms of the county judges will expire on the 
s 3ist of December, and the constitution con- 
man? And as you cannot make indemnity for | templates the election of their successors by 
the past we do most earnestiy hope you will] the Legislature then in session, and they 
give us security for the future by putting us ies “rhe politicians | ede snnagor a 
Py . "6. re y ’ o are 
saline ge “ on those nights papers ve unwilling to risk the chances of a popular 
our white fellow-citizens. Then will this election, are determined that these hundred 
Government be what its founders intended it | offices, which will become vacant during the 
should be—a Government of liberty and | session of tho next Legislature, shall be filled 
equality E by the Legislature now in session, and that 
a — , | the new judges shall be commissioned by a 
In fine, the objections to our capacity for} Governor whose own term of office will ex- 
the enjoyment of these privileges are not} pire before the judicial term begins. We 
well founded. It is true, all colored men | doubt — — a legislative — 
have not arrived at tho same scale of moral peg tener ‘oliean tet Meleocy, in 
and intellectual elevation no more than all} 7 onisiana would be ashamed of such a fraud. 
white men, but common sense dictates pro-} In order to get rid of the constitutional 
priety where education is wanting. But civil ee —., ° 
a : é =e = ity | mee y 
rights is n matter of law, social equality joint resolution was passed postponing the 
purely a matter of taste, and the history of meeting of the next Legislature till the first 
the past shows we have more to fear from in-| day of January, 1874. We do not think that 
trusion than our white fellow-citizens. It is } eit “1 rere ecm hoe gegen steer ssa 
’ j mend the abrogation of a constitutional pro- 
the poor and dependent that are oppressed | ee a joint cenlais, Stor tenn ont 
and proscribed, not the rich and affluent. be great lawyers, but they are too wise 
Yours for the right, to suggest such a proposition as that. 
Ws. E. Wargkar. | Yet this is precisely what the Virginia Sol- 
co ons, who — to have me . — the 
. traditions of great statesmanship, have done. 
anna ee Gene Tae ee po a ee by a 
— = - simple regolution, and the election for judges 
. ies Pam Bane, Mnech my —. is ped going on with allhaste. The Ke es 
To the Editors of the New National Fra: licans asked that their protest against these 
In my last you make me say ‘‘45 lbs.’’ to} proceedings might be entered on the journal, 
a bale of cotton instead of 450 lbs., and} and permission was granted. On the next 
“New NaTIoNAL Era” instead of National| day one of them made a strong speech in op- 
Panga S the Sed milent ts ene position to the outrage, which so irritated the 
i Soe ee ee ee oe majority that they threatened to have the 
National Era, published by Dr. Bailey, ona protest stricken from the record, and proba- 
firm footing. bly this has been done. In the meantime 
We now have a civil rights bill in force pet pet tae ng poe to \ rT On com- 
slightly different from the one introduced by aa 2 eee 
Senatoi i)awson. It passed both Houses in one We are of the opinion that these gentle- 
day. Most of its provisions are like the other, | men will not get much for their pains. The 


bet in reference to schools it requires that nom ee andl by tee 6 oe 

: : and m Cc > 
as good schools shall be kept for colored as It will meet on the first day of December, as 
white. In case no provision is made for the| the constitution declares it shall meet, and 
colored, I suppose they are entitled to the} will proceed to perform the duties which de- 
benefits of the white or mixed schools, The ped gon =. » ag a, 

i ; . | which w 

penalty goes to the school fund except at.or county judges, whose commissions will be 
ney’s fees. signed by the Governor then in office. All 
As soon as the bill was signed by the} this will be done without any reference to the 
Governor, the boats from Little Rock to Mem- | fact that a nem goo | of the Rage nang lan 
phis refused to take any cabin passengers. aie pes pee y "The ears vie s will 
Whoever took passage had to go on deck.| gecide which election is valid, and what 
The prophesy 1s that it was a very bad move, | judges are entitled to exercise the office.— 
and many Republicans are joining in the ery. | Baltimore American. — 
It amounts to this: We want his votes, but 
we do not want him to have equal privileges 
unless he has them alone. The sin of caste 


is yet to be repented of. [ still hear men elear that he has never at an 
s : y time fully re- 
quoting Scripture to show that God made} covered from the injuries resulting from the 
white men superior to negroes and cursed | brutal — hey a ro in howd ange 2 
h thei sed it Chamber by the irate aro n, fol- 
ae a gs eel POR ving” te dvr fs rere 
‘ : . . speech, entitled ‘‘The Crime Against Kan- 
We are making a strong etfort to get a sas ;”’ a speech which, in our opinion, taking 
branch of the National Coltege located in} jt all in alt, bas no equal among the produc- 
this part of the State, handy to the colored| tions of American statesmen. Had his life 
people. The one already established is in| ended at its close, that speech alone would 


connection with the University in the north- 
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Senator Sumner. 








Senator Sumner’s ailments are of a serious 
but not of a hopeless character. It is very 












students and but one colored. The Amertl- 
can Missionary Association came into pos- 
session «i several school properties built by 










give toward the Nonual College. 
ports cf the University no distinction is made 


In all} parts, and at the same time much 








































have made the name of Charles Sumner im- 

mortal. Long years after its delivery, al- 
west part of the State, and, although open | though listened to at the time by the writer 
to all, there are about two hundred white | of this article, he has read it over more than 
once, for the pleasure of the perusal, with 
greater satisfaction than that experienced in 
reading the orations of the old Grecian and 
'Y | Roman orators in their native tongue. It has 
them sn.J the Bureau. These it proposes to} eyer seemed to him as complete in all its 


and deeper, and more lofty and far-reaching 


century of agitation and a five years’ bloody 


war, was hardly more: audacious and dicta- 
torial in its palmy days than this capital 
power has become, or soon will become. Let 


us, therefore, be warned in time, and grap- 


- with the danger before it shall have gone 

eyond our ability to avert its final abuses 

and brought on a terrible civil catastrophe. 
SPANISH EMANCIPATION. 

The Boston Globe sees in the abolition of 
slavery in Porto Rico by the Spanish Assem- 
bly an indication that the hour of Cuban 
emancipation is not far off, and pays this com- 
pliment to the insurgents: 

‘*Whatever praise is due to Spain for free- 
ing the slaves of Porto Rico and for thus com- 
mitting herself to the policy of human free- 
dom, the fact should not be overlooked that 
to the struggling republic of Cuba is due the 
higher praise of having set the example ; and 
had it not been for the course of the revolu- 
tionary government of the island in liberat- 
ing the slaves as fast and as far as its power 
extended, we doubt very much whether the 
emancipation law for Porto Rico would have 
been so prompay passed by the Spanish As- 
sembly. It is also a matter of just satisfac- 
tion to the people of the United States that 
by our own national example in abolishing 
slavery, a8 well as by the friendly and earn- 
est intercession of cur Government with the 
Spanish power, something has already been 
done towards accomplishing emancipation in 
the possessions of Spain, and there is an en- 
couraging prospect that more will yet be 
effected. Our Government has done well to 
extend a cordiai and early recognition of the 
Spanish Republic, and there is much to be 
hoped for the future of Cuba from the friendly 
influence of the United States with the new 
power. That it will be forbearing and con- 
siderate towards Spain in the new exigencies 
in which she is placed ne be safely assumed ; 
but it would be too much to expect for this 
country to look on patjently in the time to 
come and behold Cuba overrun and oppressed 
by her old tyrants working through a repub- 
lican instead of a monarchical form of gov- 
ernment.’’ e 

THE PRESS AS AN AID TO GOVERNMENT. 

The Hartford Courant has a sensible article 
on the nonsense of this stylé of newspaper 
criticism which attempts to guide the affairs 
of the world, and points its moral in this 
way: 

For it must be noticed that the press does 
not only attémpt to influence public opinion, 
to spread news and discuss measures, but to 
advise and dictate in all the acts of the consti- 
tuted Government, asifit were an actual part 
of it, declaring who ought and who ought not to 
fill Executive offices, what measures must and 
must not be carried out, and, in fact, direct- 
ing how the machinery of government shall 


than the officers who have been 8 
commissioned and are 
tention to the affairs of State. 


this. 


the most minute details. 


to “govern” every night. He ma 






case and went at public business. 





















to cover upand pass by the Caldwell iniquit 
that they will no doubt remember it to the 


they were, 














the Senate in his best style. 


on in exercise of authority 







































be run from day today. What the Legisla- 
ture shall do and what the Executive, the 
press knows and says cvery morning, ex- 
pressing not merely an opinion upon policies 
and men, but laying down the course of ac- 
tion in every detail of administration, assum- 
ing to know a great deal better ‘what to do 
cially 
iving their whole at- 


There is something very comical about | the pl eyard on the way. 
There is a young gentleman in an up- 

the river eran ome et as 284, 24 | or fallen down, and the natural conseaen 
directing all the affairs of the Government in 
He takes off his 
coat and lights his pipe, and calmly proceeds 
not have 
been within a thousand miles of Washington 
this seafon, and yet he knows a great deal 
better than Congress does how every ques- 
tion ought to be decided. The other day,a 
day or two before the 4th of March, he no- 
ticed that the Senate laid aside the Caldwell 
He disap- 
ved of this instantly, and he read the 
nators of the United States such a lecture 
upon their neglect of duty, upon their attempt 


dying days. He simply “scathed’’ them, that 
was all, and let the public see what recreants 


Of course, he did not know that the Sena- 
tors had consulted on the matter, and, see- 
ing that the Caldwe!l case would consume 
much time, and that if it was taken up it 
would consume all the morning hours of the 
session to Ae saueson of necessary press 
business agreed to let it go over to the 
extra session. Bat all the same he rebuked | % crossing. 


It is just possible that if the press kecps 
without in- 
formation or responsibility, it will by and by 
weaken Its real power, and lose its legitimate 


offer a means of education independent of the 
dicta of trades unions, and they obviate 
many of the disadvantages of the apprentice- 
ship system, They turn out workmen thor- 
oughly drilled in the diferent brauches of 
mechanics, and will provide adequately 
against the sometime threatened extinction 
of the American mechanic. 

A bill is at present before the Legislature 
for the establishment of such an institution 
in this State. It has passed the House and 
is pending in the Senate. Under it a Me- 
chanics’ High School is proposed to he found- 
ed, in which the youth of the Commonwealth 
shall be educated and trained in the various 
branches of science, learning, and practical 
mechanics, as they are connected with each 
other. Itis to be located within a reason- 
able distance of some manufacturing town or 
city, and is to be properly adapted to the in- 
struction of youths in the theory and practice 
of the different trades. Power is given tho 
trustees to make arrangements or contracts 
with the employers in any of tho trades, a4 
shall be within reasonable distayeo of the 
school, to have pupils perform the manual 
labor roquired by its tiles at their shops or 
places of business. The bill appears to con- 
template an institution that cannot but prove 
of inestimable benefit to the Commonwealth, 
and it is to be hoped that the Senate will 
lose no time in putting it upon its passace. 


—— + > < o 
A Visit to Sebastopol. 

An officer of the British navy, who has 
just visited the battle-ground of the Crimea, 
thus writes to the St. John (CN. B.) Puily 
Telegraph : 


“The town is almost deserted and in ruins. 
Shot-holes and dents are to be seen in any- 
thing that remains standing; very little at- 
tempt has been made at rebuilding; the 
place reminds one of Pompcii, nothing but 
stone walls and rootless wrecks of houses. 

‘Nothing whatever remains of the fine 
docks they: had here, their destruction hay- 
ing been so complete as to leave very little 
trace of them; one would hardly belicve they 
extended so far as they did, as the wround is 
— over and looks quite natural, as if it 
nad never been disturbed. Of the old bar- 
racks and hospital the only portion standiny 
are parts of the wall at intervals, all telling 
tales of the bombardment. 

“The Malakoff tower is situated on a bill 
behind the dock-yard, commanding the town 
and surrounding country. A portion of the 
tower is still standing, and inside is Lhe tomb 
of the Admiral who defended it, ‘The sur- 
rounding earthworks were blown up, and 
the extent of them it is quite impossible to 
judge. 

‘To the right isthe Redan, where so many 
vf our poor fellows fell. In front is erected 
an obelisk to their memory, which isin avery 
good state of repair. 

‘To the left of the Malakof}, and neare: 
Inkerman, is the Mamelon, a large carth- 
work commanding a very good position. Go- 
ing up the side of it I picked up several picees 
of steel and parts of a rifle. 

“The next place visited was the battle- 
field of Inkerman, the two-gun battery, ani 
The graveyards 
are in as good a state of repair as one could 
expect. 














Some of the walls have been pulled 


is they are filled with sheep and cattle. 
Most of the monuments that lave heen in 
the shape of a cross or had a cross on them 
have been defaced, We must put that down 
to Mohammedans, not Russians. The obe- 
lisk erected at Inkerman to the English, 
French, and Russians is quite perfect. On 
the field where the armies encamped arc stil! 
to be seen the remains of cooking utensils, 
broken bottles, etc., scattered about fn al! 
directions. 

“The two-gun battery which the Gauards 
held, and where the hardest fighting tool. 
place, still exists, and in very youd order. 
On the slope leading to it, where the Rus- 
sians came up in such force, I picked up scv- 
eral spherical bullets and a Kussian bution. 
They were not burried in the ground as one 
would suppose, but lying quite on the surface, 
under small bushes, I[t is quite a rare oc 
currence to pick anything of the kind up, as 
the inhabitants are constantly digging ani 
looking for such relice to sell. The trenches 
round the tuwn are very distinctly marked, 
one cau follow them for a long way; in some 
places they have been filled upto form n toad 








“*The r visited the fiell of Balaklava, 
where occurred the famous dash of the six 
hundred. An obelisk marks the place, anil 
a second obelisk and a small ve yard tel! 
where many of the six unadeod fell. 
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the other nsurderers who have been executed 
in this District in the last three or four years. 


| But still we are not disposed to question his 


failure to interfere in their bebalf unasked. 
The law is the object of complaint—not those 
who rigidly execute it. 
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Does Capital Punishment Pree 
vent Crime? 


It is undoubtedly true that capital punish- 
ment for murder and various other offenses 
was introduced into our criminal code, under 
the conviction that the death penalty had 
the greatest terror for evil doers of all other 
modes of punishment, and would therefore 
more effectually prevent those crimes than 
any other. But every year’s experience, 
every execution of a murderer, is proving the 
absolute fallacy of this belief, and that it has 
not the slightest influence in preventing the 
crime of murder. It follows, therefore, that 
capital punishment fails to secure, or to in- 
crease, the security of society, which is the 
object for which it continues to be practiced, 
and the only argument on which it rests. If 
it be true that capital punishment has not 
the slightest restraining influence, why is the 
barbarous and demoralizing punishment con- 
tinued, and what single good end is gained 
by it? 

That, so far from preventing murder, capi- 
tal punishment has had quite a different re- 
sult, all experience and observation seem to 
demonstrate. And the last four weeks have 
been especially rich in illustrations of this 
truth. There has not been an execution for 
weeks, even out of New York, that has not 
been immediately followed by a murder in 
the immediate neighborhood of the hanging. 
Friday a murderer was hung in Alex- 
andria, and that night a man was mur- 
dered in this city. Following close upon 
the heels of every execution in this city 
in the past year there has been a murder. 
Last weck a murderer was hung in Chicago, 
and the same evening one of the spectators 
cut the throat of his companion. Since 
Foster’s execution murders in New York 
seem to have increased, every day witness- 
ing one at least, and oftener two. Those of 
our readers who have taken enough interest 
in public executions to retain those for the 
last year or two in their memory, can bear 
testimony to the correctness of our assertion, 
that in nearly every case, a murder has 
almost immediately followed, almost in sight 
of the gallows. 

But these demoralizing consequences of 
the death penalty have not been limited to 
the past year or two, nor to our country or 
age. In other years and other countries, its 
results seem to have had quite as litte influ- 
ence in preventing crime, and quite as much 
influence in brutalizing men already viciously 
disposed. Mr. T. H. Hazaard, of Rhode 
Island, who has given this subject long and 
close attention, has furnished the Boston 
Commonwealth with some of the results of his 
observations, and we select from his state- 
ment some of the more striking facts in sup- 
port of our opinion that capital punishment 
does not prevent murder. The first is that 
of a man hung in Worcester, Massachusetts, 
for rape and murder in 1845. Within five 
months four murders were committed within 
less than a day’s journey of his execution. 
In the same year a murderer named Zephon 
was hung in Philadelphia, and within seven 
wecks four murders were committed in the 
immediate vicinity of the gallows. One of 
the jury that convicted Dr. Dodd, the dis- 
tinguished English divine, for forgery, was 
executed on the same gallows for a like 
offense. Levi Kelly, who traveled from 
Otsego to Albany to see Strang hung for 
murder, committed a murder two weeks after, 
and was also hung. On the very night one 
Lechler was hung wm Lancaster, Penn- 
sylvania, forty-three persons were committed 
to prison for various offenses, two or three of 
which were for murder,and one was hung with 
the same halter that strangled Lechler. But 
these illustrations will do, though we might 
extend them almost indelinitcly. 

We will now turn to the other side of the 
picture, and show from the same source what 
has been the effect of the abolition of capital 
punishment. This was done in Rhode Island 
in 1832, and murders have diminished in that 
State, proportionately, since that time. Mr. 
Hazzard asserts that the expense and difti- 
culty of conviction, in cases where the evi- 
dence is convincing, is done away with. 
Capital punishment was abolished in Russia 
in 1741, and it is declared on high authority 
that under the operation of the law Russia 
was one of the countries in which the least 
number of murders was committed. George 
M. Dallas, our former minister to Russia, 
says that ‘‘none with whom he conversed 
ever dreamed of going back to the old sys- 
tem. The laws,’’ he adds, *‘ are of the mild- 
est character, and their effects are seen in 
the character of the people. Barbarous as 
they were before the mitigation of their penal 
code, its mildness has wrought such a change 
that they are now among the mildest and 
most peaceable people he has ever scen.” 
Edward Livingston says that only five mur- 
ders have been committed in Tuscany for 
twenty years after the abolition of the death 
penalty; while in Rome, where it was in 
force, sixty murders had been committed in 
that city and neighborhood in three months. 
Sir James Mackintosh abolished capital pun- 
ishment through the action of the courts in 
Bombay in 1804. In his farewell address to 
the grand jury he says that ‘from May, 1797, 
to May, 1804, there were eighteen convic- 
tions for murder (in the population of two 
hundred thousand) and thirteen capital cxe- 
eutions. 
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| be made. 


has a smack of satire in it. The argument is 
that it is the duty of the people of the United 
States to contribute to the enlightenment of 
Africa, by giving her the benefit of its knowi- 
edge of the arts and sciences that have made 
the United States so glorious. In order to 
do this the Colonization Society proposes to 
send the late slaves and the late nominally 
free people of color over to Africa, and 
through their knowledge of science and the 
arts illume the darkness of that heathen !and. 
This is decidedly rich. The colored people 
of this country aftepserving an apprentice- 
ship of two hundred and fifty years in slavery 
under an oppression that made it criminal to 
teach them to read or write, emerging from 
that oppression only to be brutally murdered, 
their school houses burned down, their teach- 
ers slaughtered because of their wise and 
laudable attempt to possess knowledge, are 
the people that the wisdom of the Coloniza- 
tion Society deems the best qualified to ad- 
vance the arts and sciences in benighted Af- 
rica. Is not this pretense of the Coloniza- 
tion Society sarcasm or irony? By those 
most friendly to the Colonization movement 
it is claimed that we are unfit te enjoy civil 
rights in this country, unfit to sit on juries, 
unfit to occupy a seat in a church of God, 
where white people worship, unfit to aticnd 
colleges where the arts and sciences are 
taught, unfit to be legislators, in short, not 
fitted for the enjoyment of any rights that 
belong to citizens of the United States; yet 
do these wise men of the Colonization Soci- 
ety deem us the proper persons to represent 
the progress of the arts and sciences in this 
country at the court of the King of Dahomey. 

It is useless for the Colonization Society to 
attempt to disguise their real motive in re- 
gard to the colored people of this country. 
That society is impelled by an insane race- 
hatred and an inordinate dislike of seeing 
the objects of their oppression rising out 
of the depths of the degradation into which 
they had been forced by a civilized, Christian 
nation; so, through the flimsy pretext of 
sending the colored people of the United 
States to enlighten the millions on millions 
of heathen in Africa, its members hope to 
witness the destruction of the American ne- 
gro, and that their oft-repeated assurance 
that the negro is so worthless that he cannot 
progress in a state of freedom may be verified. 
How absurd does this pretense of philan- 
thropy on the part of the Colonization Soci- 
ety appear when we remember that the peo- 
ple of the most enlightened nations of Europe 
—themselves intelligent and enterprising— 
cannot, with all their intelligence, exert an 
influence sufficiently strong to ameliorate the 
sad condition of their people in their own 
land, and that they cagerly seek the United 
States as the spot where real progress is to 
If the educated German, French- 
man, Englishman, or Irishman despair of so 
enlightening the ruling power of their en- 
lightened lands as to place their people on 
the road to progrags, how can it be expected 
that the graduates of enforced igaorance and 
slavery can make such an impression on the 
heathey of Africa as will conduce to the ad- 
vancement of both the teachers and the 
taught. 

In this country we are on the path of en- 
lightenment and progress ; here we meet the 
oppressed of all nations struggling success- 
fully for a more extensive happiness than 
they could enjoy elsewhere; here is enough 
and to spare. On this continent the star of 
empire takes its course. We shall stay here, 
it is our country, and we intend to enjoy it. 





The Foster Execution Horror. 


No more glaring and forcible illustration of 
the barbarity and cruelty of the death pen- 
alty could have been found than has been 
furnished by the execution of Foster and the 
incidents that accompanied it. When the 
wretched man, who evidently had been hop- 
ing against hope for a commutation of the 
sentence, saw himself disappointed in his ex- 
peetations, he determined to end his life by 
his own hands, in order to escape the dis- 
grace and the horrors of the gallows. Ile is 
discovered in a hopeless, dying condition from 
the effect of the poison that some merciful 
friend had furnished him, and it would seem 
to require but a small degree of mercy and 
humanity to have allowed him atleast to die 
quietly, since society had concluded that his 
death was necessary for its own security. 
By no means! The gallows must not be 
cheated of its prey; every effort is made to 
prolong the wretched man’s life, as if it were 
most precious to the world, and he one of tlie 
greatest benefactors of mankind. He is 
dosed, ducked, walked, tortured, and as it is 
evident that his moments are counted, the 
time fixed for his execution is changed, it is 
hastened on, lest death might come to his 
relief in anticipation of the executioner. Half 
senseless from the combined effects of the 
poison and of horror of the gallows he is 
dragged out to the scaffold, where, as has 
been asserted, he was actually dying while 
the hangmen completed their preparations, 
and thus the ends of justice were reached and 
the majesty of the law is vindicated! 

How is it possible to deny the malignant 
and vindictive character of the death penalty 
when confronted by such facts? Even if it 
were conceded, what, however, we are far 
from conceding, namely: that the security of 
society demanded the death of the murderer, 
why is he not dispatched in the easiest, most 
painless manner; why is he rigidly prevented 
from taking himself away through his own 
hands, unless society—though hypocritically 
denying it—wants to gratify a desire to 
avenge itself on him? In old times this de- 
sire was raised to the honor of a principle by 





the aid of the Bible doctrine, ‘‘Eye for eye,” 


From May, 1504, to 1811, there | etc., and those horrible modes of capital pun- 


were six convictions for murder. The mur-|ishment as breaking on the wheel, quarter- 
ders for the former period were therefore very | ing, roasting on a slow fire, and the like, 


nearly as three to one to those in the latter, 
in which no capital punishment was inflict- 
ed.’ Similar results were in degree exhib- 
ited in Prussia, Holland, Denmark, Michigan, 
Wisconsin, and other countries and States 
where capital punishment had been either in 
whole or part abolished. 

The conclusion at which those who have 
most earefully investigated this subject have 
arrived is, that it is the certainty of convic- 





tion, not the severity of the penalty, which | 
restrains crime. Entertaining these views as 
to the demoralizing influence of capital pun- 


were the legitimate fruits of that de- 
sire and that doctrine. A more hu- 
mane age disclaimed the principle of re- 
yenge and retribution; consequently, it 
did away with those horrors, and only the 
less painful modes of execution were retained, 
which are still in use. Even the guillotine, 
which afterwards was made the means of 
such terrible wholesale slaughter, was sub- 
stituted for the sword on account of its quick- 


| ness, its unerring precision for the object of 


lessening and shortening the agony of the 
victim. Yet, that which in those days 


ishment, we arc glad the President has com- | seemed comparatively humane, appears bar- 
myted O'Brien's sentence lo imprisonment barous and cruel in the eyes of a more civi- 


for life, and we should have approved 


e lized generation. The anzsthetics have since 
exercise of the samg clemency in the case of | been discovered, but there has not been | consequence. 


mercy enough among legislators to adopt 
them as the means of getting rid of the crim- 
inal’ whose death is simply deemed neces- 
sary for the safety of the community. To 
be sure, there would be less of sensation, 
leas to excite a morbid curiosity, no occasion 
for a public show, as in Kentucky, where, & 
few days ago, a murderer was hanged, in em- 
inently Southern style, on the public square, 
and the murdered man's wife witnessed the 
execution m a carriage; bat the alleged ob- 
ject would be as securely reached. The 
retention of the old manner of inflicting the 
death penalty is ample evidence that the old, 
vindictive spirit that originally established 
it, is still alive and rampant; if, however, 
the masses are not yet up to the highest 
mark of ihe civilization and humanity of the 
century, it is for the legislators to help to 
lift them to a higher level by abolishing cap- 
ital punishment altogether, instead of foster- 
ing their brutal disposition and catering to 
their morbid taste as has been done up to 
this day. 





Can the Proud Angio-Saxen Be 
Enslaved? 

The proud boast of auperiority of race 
made of themselves by the Anglo-Saxon race 
is constantly dinned into the ears of the ad- 
vocates of the enfranchiscment of the negro. 
The Anglo-Saxon has proven his capacity to 
govern and to do everything that would indi- 
cate the possession of grand qualities, say 
these boasters, and what has the negro done ? 
He makes an excellent and obedient slave, 
does no. care for freedom, will not strive for 
it; the Anglo-Saxon cannot be a slave, he 
would overturn, destroy, kill, and do all sorts 
of terrible deeds, and wind up with dying be- 
fore he would submit to the slavery of him- 
self or of his family. Most of the American 
branch of the Anglo-Saxon family firmly be- 
lieve their boast as to the impossibility of 
enslaving the Anglo-Saxon race to be true, 
and the; look down upon the negro with 
contempt because of his having been aslave, 
never thinking that under the same circum- 
stances they would as tamely submit to op- 
pression as the negro, and sink as low in 
intelligence as the late slaves whose igno- 
rance was enforced bylaw. Let these boast- 
ers contemplate the terrible condition of the 
Anglo-Saxon farm laborers in England to- 
day. Inno respect is their condition differ- 
ent from the late slave of the South save 
that they cannot be bought and sold at auc- 
tion. This Anglo-Saxon farm laborer can 
no more read and write than could the slaves 
on Southern plantations; he has no voice 
whe-tl,ec in the Government, and is wholly 
subject to the will of his employer who may 
give what he pleases for his work, which is 
never s'flicient to provide a decent meal for 
the laborer and his family. A writer in Har- 
per’se Mayasine for April says of the English 
farm laborers : 

torr 
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ue rural laborers living on great estates 
are unable to get any education, can rarely 
read or write, and are fast chained to their 
heavy task by the wolf that stands ready to 
spring on any who attempt to leave it for an 
instant.’ 


One of the farm laborers, speaking for 
himscif says: ‘* We will be white slaves no 
longer; and if as I have heard, our own 
colonies are to be shut against us, the Uni- 
ted States will be open.’’ As the slaves of 
the South longed for Canada, so do the 
Anglo-Saxon slaves of England turn to the 
United States as a place of refuge from an 
oppression that they cannot overthrow. We 
helicve that the present condition of the 
English farm laborer is an affirmative answer 
to the question at the head of this article. 
How idle would it be to argue that because 
Anglo-Saxons can be enslaved, and are ina 
condition of slavery to-day that they cannot be 
elevated, that they are unfit for decent treat- 
ment in public places! Who dare assert 
that as talented a statesman as Gladstone 
could not have been developed among the 
farm labor class had they been used as free 
white men in the United States are treated, 
and all the facilities of a common school 
afforded them? Can it be urged that the 
fact of the farm laborer being to-day a slave 
in England is evidence that such is his nor- 
mal condition? It is not his normal con- 
dition, no man was ever made to be a slave, 
and it is with pleasure we hail the evidence 
of a sturdy effort on the part of the English 
farm laborer to throw off the chains which 
bind hi:n in a degradation as profound as 
that of the late slaves of the United States. 





Postmastership at Macon, Georgia. 


Edwin Belcher, Esq., a colored gentleman 
and a Union soldier, has been nominated by 
the President and confirmed by the Senate 
for the position of postmaster at Macon, 
Georgia. In nominating Mr. Belcher we 
think the President acted wisely. Mr. 
Belcher has served successfully as United 
States Internal Revenue Assessor during the 
past four years, is an educated gentleman and 
a graduate in law from Howard University, 
and is one of the men our race can point to 
with pride for his honesty, intelligence, per- 
severance, and industry. Now that Mr. 
Belcher has been confirmed we understand 
tLat efforts are being made to induce the 
President to withhold his commission. These 
efforts are said to be instigated by Senator 
Gordon, an ex-rebel General. Tous it seems 
impossible that the President will allow the 
rebel General Gordon to influence him in a 
matter where it is quite evident that this 
rebel Senator is moved only by an insane 
race preizdice. It has been said, with 
what show of truth we know not, that the 
President has a soldierly feeling for Gordon. 
It may be 80; we feel safe in asserting that he 
also has a soldicrly feeling for the brave men 
who fought on the side of the Union. Mr. 
Belcher went into the service of the United 
States as a soldier under the call for 75,000 
men at the commencement of the late war, 
and at the age of nineteen he became captain 
of his company. Mr, Belcher is very fair in 
complexion and readily passes for a white 
man. Taking advantage of this he seized 
the first opportynity to assist his country. 
We do not believe that the rebel General can 
have any weight with the President in an- 
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tagonizing a man who has fought for the 
Union. If Gordon should succeed in his at- 
tempt to keep Mr. Belcher out of the post- 
office there will be much rejoicing among the 
Ku-Kiux of Georgia. Should they be thus 

A member of the Arkansas Legislature 
gave some very vulgar exhibitions of breed- 
ing the other day, as many of bis colleagues 
had done before. But he chanced to be a 
colored man in this case. And straightway 
the affair was telegraphed all over the coun- 
try by the rebel agent of the Associated 
Press, in all its profane details. A white 
man might have committed any imaginable 
outrage without exciting the censure of this 
press agent. Possibly, though, it was be- 


cause such performances by a colored law- 
maker are so rare that he gave it so much 
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it cannot be denied that a 

steadily going on in the public 

the rebellion, especially at the South. The 
dethronement of ‘King Cotton,” the over- 


building up new branches of industry. The 
necessity of devising some means for devel- 
oping the great resources of the South, and 
restoring its prosperity, naturally directed 
the thoughts of capitalists to the construc- 
tion of manufactories. Every manufacturing 
establishment has had the effect to raise up 
scores of converts to the doctrine of protec 
tion, and led to a more careful study of the 
subject. 

Honest examination, and the personal in- 
terest of the people, have already wrought 
wonders in the right direction. An enter- 
prising Tennessee business man, for instance, 
writes to a friend, that the people of the 
South are becoming more and more inter- 
ested in the discussion of the question, and 
the practical results of protection to our Amer- 
ican industry ; and he states that where there 
was one advocate of a protective tariff among 
his acquaintances half a dozen years ago 
there are now at least fifly. This is true, 
undoubtedly, of many other portions of the 
South as well as of the country generally. 

But atill there is a vast deal of ignorance or 
misapprehension in regard to it. The teach- 
ings of Calhoun and his ‘‘revenue reform”? dis- 
ciples have so thoroughly poisoned the peo- 
ple’s minds with the absurdly false and mis- 
chievous notion that a protective tariff is an 
absolute tax not only on every one who con- 
sumes an article paying such import duty, but 
on every similar article of home production 
throughout the whole country, that a large 
portion of the people are still the blind and 
obstinate believers in the beauties and béne- 
fits of free trade. 

No means, Uerefore, should be spared by 
patriotic citizens to disabuse their minds of 
the dangerous heresy, by spreading broad- 
cast among them information in regard to 
the true principles and practical operations 
of the policy of protection. We have at- 
tempted, to the best of our ability, to aid in 
this important work. But it necds line upon 
line, precept upon precept, here a little and 
there a little, to lead them to that thorough 
understanding of the subject which its direct 
and important bearing upon their most vital 
interests so strongly demands. We, there- 
fore, renew the subject to-day, and present 
again, in a condensed fornn, some of the lead- 
ing arguments in favor of a protective tariff. 
These reasons are especially applicable to 
our Southern readers. They are briefly— 

First. Because a protective tariff stimu- 
lates into life, and encourages the growth of, 
our own industry, preserves it against the 
ruinous consequences of foreign competition, 
and increases the reward of labor, while at 
the same time it is one of the chief and 
easiest means of providing revenue for the 
expenses of the Government. 

Second. Because, beside calling into exist- 
ence new branches of industry, it enlarges 
and diversifies the sphere of home industry, 
and secures a steady and good market for the 
labor of the country. 

Third. Because, by making a steady de- 
mand for labor at increased wages, and thus 
by adding to the comfort of the workingman, 
it provides him with the means and the in- 
ducements for intellectual improvement, and 
renders the value of property more uniform 
in price and more readily converted into 
money. 

Fourth. Because, next to the laboring 
man, a protective tariff is of the most vital 
importance to the farmers of the country as 
the surest and only sure means of building up 
a home market for their agricultural products, 
with a steady demand and remunerating 
prices, and by keeping out of our own 
markets forcign products which rival and 
often supplant them. 

Fifth. Because the effect of protection is 
to bring the producer and consumer much 
nearer to each other, to render their inter- 
ests mutual, to lessen greatly tothe producer 
as well as to the -onsumer the expense of 
transportation, and thus make the profits of 
the farmer greater and the expense of the 
consumer less, and to guard both against the 
ruinous charges of the transporter. 

Sizth. Because it has so wonderful a tend- 
ency to develop the resources of the country 
and to bring into operation all its industrial 
energies without really lessening or embar- 
rassing the commerce of the country. 

Seventh. Because, by largely increasing 
manufactured products, it really cheapens 
prices in the end, and is therefore a positive 
benefit to the consumer, as the experience of 
a protective tariff has always shown. 

Eighth. Because, without the duties realized 
from foreign imports, the amount would have 
to be raised by a direct tux in gold upon the 
people. 

Ninth. Because, while free trade wonld 
compel the Government to levy the two 
hundred millions of dollars we now collect in 
gold from foreign imports, on the whole 
property ef the people, it would destroy 
their ability to pay it by breaking down our 
whole system of manufactures, throwing two 
millions of laborers out of employment, and 
almost literally beggaring the country. 

Tenth. Because we believe the country 
owes its first and paramount duty to its own 
citizens, and is bound, in justice and honor, 
to protect them against ruinous foreign com- 
petition, as really as against foreign invasion. 

There are many other reasons we might 
present in fayor of the wise, patriotic, and 
just policy of protection to American indus- 
try. But the above are sufficient for this 
lesson. We commend them to the earnest 
and careful consideration of the workingmen 
and the farmers of the country. To them 
more than to any other classes of our citi- 
zens they are of vital importance. Free 
trade would be more fatal to them than 
“war, pestilence, and famine’? combined. 
And to our Southern farmers and laborers, 
more than any other, they should commend 
themselves. 


—_- ———- 


Dangerous aromer ef Ralliread 


The policy which some of the great rail- 
road corporations of the country have been 
so steadily and successfully pursuing for the 
last few years of buying up, leasing, or form- 
ing combunations with all rival or connecting 
lines, has already concentrated in these com- 
panies a power which renders them, to a 
very large extent, independent of the people 
and almost literally dictators of the laws of 





Congress as well as of State Legislatures, 


ERA. 
This immense is beginning to be med 
4 manner, and 
great wetng and injuryiel the people. 
rights are absolutely disregarded, and the 
companies are influenced solely by their own 
interests. The farmers of the West have 
been made to feel their selfish and grinding 
policy with ruinous effects. Against them 
the oppression is exercised with relentless 
severity. By the exorbitant freight charges 
on wheat and corn, these products, in many 
parts of the West, are rendered utterly worth- 
less, except for fuel, for which corn is largely 
used. The charge on them is from fifty to 
seventy per cent. of their value in market. 
As an instance, corn, which sold for 73 cents 
in Boston, only netted the Illinois farmer 23 
cents—the railroad company pocketing the 
fity cents. 

Even this extortion, however, is not the 
only ground of complaint against the monop- 
olists. The manner in which the tax is im- 
posed makes it still harder to bear. Freights, 
it is alleged, vary from month to month, and 
one-half the year they are from one-third to 
double what they are the other half the year, 
so that corn, which can be sent from Chicago 
to New York for sixteen cents in June, by 
water, and which the railways will carry for 
twenty-five cents in August, the same rail- 
waya charge thirty-six cents for carrying in 
January, when navigation is closed; and this 
is believed to be in oue case twice, and in 
the other three times, what would fairly com- 
pensate the roads for carriage. 

The ability thus to extort with impunity 
from the hard earnings of farmers, and to 
perpetuate these glaring outrages, is the 
result, as we have stated, of the combina- 
tions they have furmed among themselves. 
It enables them to break down all competi- 
tion, to monopolize the whole carrying trade 
of the country for at least one-half the year, 
and dictate their own prices. And this enor- 
mons power is exercised under the form of law. 
Every privilege they have ever demanded has 
been granted them, and very few safe-guards 
erected against their abuse. They, there- 
fore, don’t hesitate to use the liberal fran- 
chise so freely granted them for the oppres- 
sion and robbery of those from whom they 
were received. 

These powerful combinations, however, 
are not satisfied with oppressing the peo- 
ple, and warring upon their rights and 
interests. In the pride of their strength, 
they seem disposed to exercise it against the 
General Government, and force it to submit 
to their selfish and exacting demands. Their 
recent threat to withdraw fromrit the privi- 
lege of continuing the postal or mail car fa- 
cilities on their lines unless at an enormously 
increased rate, is a still more striking instance 
of their grasping disposition, of their over- 
grown and dangerous power, and of their of- 
fensjve insolence. It shows that it won’t do 
for the Government to depend upon these 
companies to extend any facilities either to 
it or to the people, unless upon the most 
ruinous terms, and that it is quite time to be- 
gin tocurb this monstrous monopoly. The 
people, through their Legislatures, must take 
hold of the matter before it becomes too strong 
for them. It must in some way be controlled 
for the public good, rather than for its op- 
pression. The remedy is in the hands of the 
State Legislatures and of Congress. 

The Senate of the United States, at its re- 
cent extra session, we are gratified to state, 
took a step which shows that Congress is be- 
ginning to comprehend the necessity of some 
restrictive action. It appointed a committee 
to investigate this whole subject of railroads, 
railroad combinations, and railroad policy, 
with power to sit during the whole summer, 
and visit all parts of the country, examine 
witnesses, and do whatever else may be 
deemed necessary, the result of these labors 
to be submitted at the next regular session of 
Congress. The report of the committee, and 
fts result upon Congress and the country, will 
be looked for with great interest. We think 
it ought, and we hope it will, form the basis 
of such action as will check the growing, and 
diminish the already dangerous, power of 
these insolent monopolies. 

Besides this significant and important 
step, the farmers of Illinois and other West- 
ern States have resolved to remedy the evil 
ander which they are groaning, if in their 
power. They have entered into combina- 
tions in self-defense, to resist the extortions 
of railroad monopolies. And thus is a pow- 
erful reaction against them springing up all 
over the country, and this spirit of resistance 
to tyranny will increase until railroads are 
made to know that, strong as they have be- 
come, the people are still stronger. If wise 
they will abandon their ruinous policy. If 
they do not do it voluntarily they will, sooner 
or later, be compelled by force to do it. 
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Tue New York Tribune has despatched 
one of its corps to the South for the seeming 
purpose of writing the negro down. His up- 
ward and onward tendency excites the jeal- 


the ‘ 





. We take the following excellent article 

‘from our tiew contemporary—the New Citi- | 
sen—and commend it to our readers all over | 
the country. The great drawback to the 
advancement of our face is to be found in 
no small degree in a lack of union among 
ourselves. Could this be remedied speedily | 
our progress which has been unprecedented | 
since our emancipation would be far more | 
surprising and encouraging than has been our 
upward tendency during the past eight 
years : 

The path of the New 
can’s goal or haven of perity is rugged 
and o Ty - like a Saeereee 

e early e ts, through un- | 
{robeb tteests, over | bills and mountains, the | 
summits of which they reached only by as- | 
sisting a single one of their number to scale | 
some steep rock, in order that he, in turn, | 
extending a helping hand, might lift the en: | 
tire company to his level. As a result, the | 
fertile plains beyond the mountain were soon | 
presented to full view. The obstacle would 
never have been cleared had cach hesitated 
first to elevate the other. 

The city of Washington presents a fine field 
for the a tion of this thought. We de-! 
sire, at time, to use it in connection with | 
a single profession, namely: that of medi- 
cine. We have ia this city, not to mention 
many others, two able, skillful, aud experi- 
enced colored physicians, gentlemen of ex- 
cellent character and recognized standing ; | 
who, among thirty or forty thousand colored | 
citizens, do not secure sufficient patronage to | 
kecp them busy. This fact is a sad commen- | 
tary upon the devotion of the colored man to | 
his own elevation. There is no good reason | 
why these doctors should not count their | 
patrous by the hundreds. They have spent | 
years of hard and unrequited toil in preparing | 
themselves for professional usefulness, and in | 
contributing in this way toward the reputn- | 
tion of the race. They need the incentive | 
which comes from the generous aid of sym- | 
pathetic countrymen. They should be hand- 
sumely supported in practice, and thus given | 
every epportunity and every facility to take | 
rank among-the valuable men of the medical | 
profession. From such success no harm could | 
come to the colored American. We owe it | 
to ourselves to begin at once the accomplish- 
ment of such aresult. Weneed the training 
which comes from disinterested and encelfieh 
labor in the elevation of our countrymen, 
whether or not they happen to be our per- 
sonal friends. We make this appeal espe- 
cially to our leaders, who know so well to 
what extent the future success and standing 
of our people depend upon united and vig- 
orous efforts ; who know so well that their 
failure to secure deserved power and place in 
the nation comes from weakness and division, 
disposition on the part of each to hinder (at 
least contribute nothing to) the progress of 
the other unless both rise together. We ap- 
peal to them to take the initiative both in 
doctrine and example. Begin the good work 
by patronizing our doctors. In individual 
elevation is involved the clevation of the 
race. 


Citizen to the Ameri- | 








Tue Baltimore American records what it 
very properly calls ‘legalized meanness.” 
It states that a clerk in one of the depart- 
ments here, but who resided in Baltimore, 
had, by industry and economy, accumulated 
quite a sum of money, which he loaned to a 
relation, and which that relation lost in some 
foolish speculation. The loss so disturbed 
the clerk that he ultimately became insane 
and was sent toanasylum. The sympathies 
of the authorities were so enlisted by the 
wife’s misfortunes that they gave the clerk- 
ship to her, and she, for a time, filled the 
place as his representative, and was allowed 
to draw his salary of $1,800 a year. Subse- 
quently, in accordance with law, the wife 
was regularly appointed to the clerkship that 
she had most satisfactorily and faithfully filled 
as her husband’s representative, but instead 
of now getting the salary of $1,800, she, for 
the same work, in the same position, because 
she is a woman, gets only $900 a year. This 
seems acase of hardship and legalized in- 
justice, for which the law, and not the au- 
thoritics, must be blamed. 





SoME of our readers may possibly recollect 
the terrible howl raised by the independent 
and Copperhead papers over alleged Kepub- 
lican frauds at the Gubernatorial élection in 
Pennsylvania last fall. They turn out to be 
as well founded as their charges against 
General Grant and his administration. Every 
case of fraud which has been tried shows 
that they were perpetrated by the Copper- 
heads and Liberals. In Luzern county the 
certificate of election was given to the Cop- 
perhead candidates for county officers and 
members of the Legislature. The claims of 
the former were sometime ago tried by the 
courts, and the Copperheads were declared 
to have been elected by fraud, and their 
places given to their Republican competi- 
tors. The other cases came before the 
Legislature, and that body has just unseated 
the Democratic members and given their 
seats to Republicans. This is a fair speci- 
men of the truth of Copperhead and Liberal 
charges against Republicans. 





KIudignant Colored Republicans. 





The colored gentlemen who a few days 


ousy of the erudite editor of the journal | ago met in New Orleans to express their in- 
founded by Horace Greeley, who fears that | dignation at the coolness exhibited toward 
the white race, himself included, with its | their race by the party in power cannot be 
two hundred and fifty years advantage over | blamed for their feelings. There is a dispo- 
the negro will be outstripped by the ex-| sition on the part of Republican Senators 
slaves. To prevent this, a correspondent is| and other officials to quictly ignore the 
engaged to write disparaging letters from the | negro, encouraged by -the gentleman who 
South in a style calculated to fire the negro- | was recently elected President pro tempore of 
hating heart to deeds of violence against the | the Senate, and the warning to the party 
black race. What good the New York Tri- given by the colored gentlemen in New Or- 
buxe expects to work by its thrusts at the | leans may be profited by, if the party really 
struggling colored people we cannot imagine. desires to retain its colored allies. 

Its course in this respect is no doubt dictated | = ; 

by the desire to keep in the good graces of! gey- A number of gentlemen of this city 
the malignant partisans who have always | spent apleaeant evening and enjoyed a fine 
been in antagonism to the party of progress repast at the Club House of John A. Gray, 
in this country. Its aspiration is to rival | on Tuesday evening of last week. <A num- 
the New York World, and it is fast sinking | ber of the enterprising young colored men 
to a lower level than has yet been reached | of Baltimore were the guests in the appre- 
by that Democratic sheet. | ciation of whose enterprise and industry the 








Tue three Democratic members of Con- 
gress from New Hampshire valiantly refused 
to vote for the increase salary-bill, being 
strengthened in their virtuous resolution by 
the consideration that an election was about 
to be held in that State, and that they were 
candidates for re-election. Having failed in 
their efforts to defeat the measure, they re- 


gentlemen had assembled. Mr. W. E. 
Mathews, graduate of law at Howard Uni- 
versity, presided. Toasts were read and re- 
sponded to by the different gentlemen pres- 
ext, the want of precludes their pub- 
lication. The guests were Dr. Winsey, Jas. 
T. Bradford, merchant ; Burwell Banks, mer- 
chant; Cassius Mason, manufacturer; al! 





turned to their constituents so indignant at |! the city of Baltimore. 

the outrage that they refused to touch the | Bok a uerrenany 
extra compensation. That purpose held out! 74% New York Central Railroad Company 
without wavering until after the election. | b@ving persistently refused to pay the Gov- 
But when two of them discovered that the °™@ment the three or four hundred thousand 
| dollars due for taxcs, the Collector of Inter- 
nal Revenue seized and sold several enzines 
the other day. But as they only sold for 
$1,000 a piece there is still a large balance 
dae, and other personal property will be sold. 
When that is all exhausted, if insufficient, 
the real estate of the company will be sold. 
‘ , The company will, therefore, pay rather dear 
peadent”’ press of the country, and they are | for its obstinacy in the end, as there will be 
quite a bill of cost added to the original debs. 

—_—_——SEE— 





Sm” Under the caption of Clusch Estabd- 
Mehment, in our last iseus, cceurced an un- 
fortunate typographical error. Instead of 
an occasional podical contributor 13 these 
colamus, the types made the Rev. Wm. H. 











Josephus a political contributor. 


Peter i. Clark, 


We see by the Cincinnati /., 
Republicans of that city have placed on 
ticket of candidates for membershiy | 
convention to amend or rey 
stitution, the all principal of the G 
High School, Mr. Peter It. Clark. A mo 
fitting representative of the colored people ¢ 
Ohio could not have been selected. Po! 
we give ‘the speech of Mr. (lark wpon 
cepting the nomination : 

Mr. President and Geutle mernofl f 

It is customary, I believe, for gentleawn 
my position, when they have received an 
ination at the hands of a convention, to 
that their hearts are too full of vratit 
words to express. I am sure no wor's 
any tongue would be able to 
zratitude I feel for the honor \ have 
conferred upon me. [By this amnott: 
understood, though, that I : th 
pliment to myself personally, flatior 

might be; but I construe 

igher sense in that you have placed on \ 
ticket a representative of the colored 9: 
which I belong. (Cheers.] [dot 
in any discrimination in favor of : 
in the bestowal of oifice, but when 
sider the past history of the race to wh 
belong, its two hundred years of subjugat 
its being denied the rights of «3 
generations, and its total and compl 
thrallment until so very lately, belioy: 
that I recognize the compliment, and ths 
you from the very bottom of my heart 
Cheers.] Rest assured, geutlomer 
Iam elected to the office for whic! 
this day put me in nomination my} 
deavors will be devoted to 
and equal rights to al! iu short, to the t 
therance of the very sentiments that have t 
day led you to place my name on 
Again, gentlemen, [ thank you tor 

Mr. Clark’s speech was receiv: 
cheers, and before he had fairly 
dozen or more were stauding 
the stare to congratulate him, 
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Iv is stated, but we don’t vouch for 
rectness, that notwithstanding the repea 
the franking privilege, the appropriation 
the Post Office Department for the next 
cal year exceeds that of the previous \ 
by $4,000,000 This, if the statement be tr 
is what the country gains by that creat‘ 
form’’—a reform which cuts the people 
from all the public documents printed at tl 
expense of the Government. We have 
doubt, at any rate, that the expenses of 
department will be quite as large now as 
fore the repeal, for no man whe had looked 
into the matter believed the frankiny privi- 
lege cost it anything. 


' 
the 





THe New York Tribune rivals the New 
York Day Book of the past in its matignits 
towards the negro. In its issue of the 27 
ultimo, it says, in speaking of the Senate « 
the United States, that, among the few thin 
that stand to its credit is the fact that itd 
not admit Pinchback. The Tvilon 


becuming the echo of Garret Davis. 





SANO Corpore.—The 
stomach on the carefully 
heeded. Let the stomach be in slight de- 
gree disturbed, and the entire nervous sy 
tem becomes a sufferer. Bring the stomach 
te a healthy tone, and the nervous machinery 
promptly resumes its perfect running order. 
Happily, there is no necessity for any lon 
disarrangement of the functions of the stor 
ach, since, in Aver’s pills, we have so pers 
fect a combination, admirably adapted {i 
relicf. They have stood the test of years, 
and haye exhibited stemachic properties mos! 
wonderful, Their wise keepl 
system in perfect order, promotes longevity, 
and what is far better, cusures the full en 
joyment of the time spent here. We u 
them and know their value, — Florence (Kun, 
Pioneer. 
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Strength of Caste. 


Murder of a Sister by a Brother— He Glories 
inthe Deed. 


A correspondent of the Loudon J iin 
ing from Colombo, Ceylon, tells us that 
though caste has been rudely shaken, es 
cially in the towns, it is wonderful hi 
strong is its hold even in the Ceylon counts 
districts. Ina village of the Kandians, «1 
time ago, he writes, the daughter of a min 
chief having fallen in love with the son of a 
wealthy trader of a lower caste, with whor 
she had become acquainted when as boy anil 
girl they played together, resulved to bray: 
the anger of her parents and other relatives, 
and agree to his proposal to appear befor 
the English magistrate to be registered as 
married couple—all the legal ceremony r- 
quired here in the case of Buddhists. ‘fh 
so younger brother, a lad of sixteen or <0, 

iscovered the clopement, and followed 1! 
couple to the court door, where he foun 
them, amid the usual crowd of prospectis 
litigants for the appearance of the maz 
trate. Haughtily commanding his sister, | 
elder by a year or two, to return home, a: 
receiving a refusal to repeated perempto 
calls, he at last suddenly drew a knife fron: 
his breast and plunged it into her heart, : 
she clung to the side of her lover. Th 
drawing the knife he waved it round his head, 
saying : “This is how I defend the hon 
my family.’? The concourse of natives 
plauded rather than censured the deed, a: 
the young lad went to the scaifold so 
weeks after in Kandy, glorying in what | 
had done. In respect of intermarr! 
caste certainly still retains its hold. «© 
wealthiest Cingalese millionaires, it is as 
red, could not for their moucy secur: 
daughter of a house of higher caste, thou 
possessing neither land nor money, for 
the riches that might be offered. 


But : 
mantic cases occasionally occur of runaway 
marriages between different castes as we 
as between different races and religion. Oh 
or two ‘instances of Mahomedans eloping 
with Cingalese girls have occurred, and the 
last has attracted notice because of the 
termination of the marriage. The husbar 
was #0 provoked by his wife persistent! 
calling for pork, in a fit of temporary insan- 
ity, after the birth of their first child, as wi 
as by incompatibility of disposition oth 
wise, that he, like another Othello, had | 
smothered one night with a pillow. Tr 
and eonvicted before the Supreme Court, ' 
Mahomedan or ‘Moorman’ (as t! 
called in Ceylon) was sentenced 
years’ penal servitude. 
——_ 


Evil Cepjanction of Planets—At- 
mospheric Miseries. 


Kiatl 


a 


ie C) 
to tween! 


Dr. R. T. Trail, in the Philadelphia 
is a very cheerful pore. He says that 
are approaching the climax of a pestilent 
riod. From 1880 to 1885 the planets Juy- 
iter, Saturn, Uranus, and Neptune will a:- 
wh the earth nearer than they have } 
or 1800 years. Whenever any one 0! 
four have come near cnough for us to feo! . 
influence, tilence, famine, and extre: 
of heat cold have been found the res 
Now, we are to have the influence o! 
four combined, and he predicts that iu 
years from now all manner of evil w!. 
grows out of atmospheric changes wil! 
upon us. To lessen the calamity the wo: 
is urged to use the strictest sanitary mca-- 
ures, and by bealth and cleanliness count«:- 
act the effects of our unwelcome neigh! ; 
The world is so much better able to care! 
itself than it was two or three hundred yea: 
that by care we may avert much of the 
. To the following classes he give- 
very cold comfort: The dissipated, the g!ut- 
ton, the debauchec may calculate on bein. 
—oS first victims. Young men whe 
themselves by tobacco usinz, 
ladies who destroy one-half of the: 
capacity by jonabie dress and 
, Will never survive the perihelion 
planeta of the solar system : 
and perhaps it will be best that they shou’! 
not. 





Iie Glories 





The Late Rev. L. A. Grimes. in words of end 
dinate day of two his 
Rev. Dr. Neale, pastor of the First Bap- | eseribed. He was ¢ 


; é rial labors to the Jast’ 
t Church, preached, yesterday forenoon, a z . 
mon having reference to the late Rev. Mr. | 08; though the call was sudden, he was pre- 
Grimes. He based his remarks on Phil- Poilen in in lige silteem neue period 
MIRON, Bay Y : Let this mind = YU, | indicated that he felt that his remaining time 
which was also in ¢ hrist Jesus, p 1¢ spirit on earth w hort. but these al - 
‘the Lord Jesus, as manifested in His life escent ied vith oth Peer the he bed 
., he said, the spirit of unselfishness; His ae coaien hy ; _ of the fea 

}aracter ix one of simplicity and unpreten- The onsen, Sanne patoonte extracts — 
walks a life : . ae pay sae address on the casion of the funeral, 
rather than with the honored of the earth. As esate gorge mos | —— = 
ihe apostle says, He made Himself of no} oon the two = stronger taetineny than 
ion, ; 0k hg to Rs ba buen oe any that his own briefer acquaintance would 

. and was made —— : enable himtogive. Inclosing, he contrasted 

‘ being equal with God, and one at feelings suggested by this long honorable 

name every knee in heaven and earth | Christian, and happy life with those which 

fhe love He manifested to- eaust aries in centematetion the ond end of 

, was the spontancous impulse of the two men who hed withta the past week 

Ile so loved them that He came | meg g felon’s doom upon the gallows. And 

anit i o t« weak : ‘ ° m4 

m, and this, S =, poss Dong om in dwelling upon the necessity of constant 

wer of pre te ntion or ostentation, He —— he made reference to whe 
d the « xalted position = lle winds and wild waves in the Grace Irving.— 

saviour of the world, but, On| pose, Daily Globe, March 2A. 


ey occasions, and always without ego- 
tam, affirmed it; but in His daily walk and - oo eo 
conversation he betrayed no consciousness of [From the Commonwealth } 

:periority, but ever associated Himself on | Hiisterical March Anniversurics 
erms of equality with the — yo sn fede 
kind. He resorted to no arts in the Turther- 2 
ance of His mission, indulged in no religious BY SAMUEL B. NOYES. 
cant, and was never solicitous about what — 


people thought of His holiness any more than Only to recall that one hundred and threc 
what they thought of His spiritual rank and | years ago this day, on the sixth day of March, 
power. Indeed, His indifference and uncon- | 1770, at eleven o’clock in the forenoon, ‘‘a 
cern in these outward matters brought upon | town meeting was held in Faneuil Hall, aud 
Him the opproum of being the companion | the affairs of the previous night were re- 
of publicans and sinners, a glutton and wine- | counted by several speakers. e crowd was 
Libber, and of breaking the Sabbath. But} immense, and an adjournment to the (ld 
neither the honors nor the reproaches of men | South became necessary.” It was the day 
cyer disturbed Him. He pursued calmly and | after the cruel “‘massacre’’ on Kings street. 
constantly the work of His mission. Hlewent| Samuel Adams, John Hancock, William 
swout doing good, yet making no pretensions | Molineaux, William Phillips, Joseph Mann, 
evcn in goodness. Those who were nearest.| Joshua Henshaw, and Samuel Pembcrton 
t) Him, and most familiar with His daily life | were present at that meeting, and after the 
ud conduct honored Him most. His power | passage of a vole that it was impossible for 
as aredeemer came from His unpretentious: | the soldiers and people to live together in 
Ress. the town, they were chosen a committee of 
Phis portrayal of the character of Christ, | seven, out of a committee of fifteen that had 
of which the foregoing is but a sketch, the | been appointed in the early part of the mect- 
cher cor ted by reference to his text] ing, to request the immediate removal of the 
t of Ins discourse, the lite, | soldiers. The Governor and Council being 
haracter of his brother pas- in session, were immediately waited upon by 
‘Twellth Baptist Church. Herein | that committee of fifteen,and were answered 
tmauy analogies and likenesses | by the Licutenant Governor, Hutchinson, 
and character which he had al-| that he had no authority to remove the sol- 
ayed, and which is to be forever | diers, nor could tt be done except by the 
) and example to the Christian | orders of the General, at New York; that 
the world, The deceased was | the Council also desired their removal, and 
oudon county, Virginia. ‘Though | Col. Dalrymple had consented to take the 
i held us a slave, he suffered | responsibility of removing the 20th regiment 
iznominy and abuse which the | to the castle, that being the one to which 
i permitted, and more than once | the soldiers belonged who had fired on the 
ed to the tortures of the slave} people and had the fights at the rope-walks. 
Ilis experience, while it did] When this was reported to the mecting in 
cr his feclings toward the slave-| the Old South the answer was voted to be 
. made him, throughout his entire | unsatisfactory ; one individual only disscnt- 
firm and eflicient friend of the slave.|ing. Then the committee of seven was 
nactive participantin the operation | chosen out of the former committee, -and 
was called the *tunder-ground rail-} what a committee was that! One wishes, as 
; Amony other successful enterprises | he reads the names of that committee, that 
the kind, he was the principal means of} he had been born a century and a half ear- 
enabling an entire family of slaves, who had | lier, aud had been a citizen of this old city 
! vertised to be sold by auction, and | of Boston in those patriotic days ; for, per- 
© thus likely to be widely separated, | chance, he might have been a participant in 
pescanpe together from Virginia to Canada. | those memorable acts. This committee was 
Iie was suspected and convicted of the of- | instruesed—mark the word ‘‘instructed’’—to 
fuuse, and sentenced to imprisonment at] carry the voie of the town to the Governor 
Richmond. lis demeanor in prison quite | and Council, which was that their former an- 
won the jailors and other officials, and they | swer was by no means satisfactory, and that 
manifested every kindness toward him, Nor | nothing less will satisfy than a total and im- 
did the favorable impression which his con- | mediate removal of the troops. 
duct and character made upon all who knew Mr. Adams was chairman of that commit- 
him stop with these officials, but reached, at | tec, and it is recorded that ‘the discharged 
length, to the Governor of Virginia, who re-| his duties with such intrepidity, consum- 
reased him from prison before the term to | mate ability, and firmness as not only to se- 
which he was sentenced had expired, Hav-| cure the object then demanded, but also the 
ing stated the circumstances under which | admiration of the world through al! coming 
Rey. Mr. Grimes first came to Boston, in| ages.’”? The committee was received, as be- 
6, and the considerations which led him | fore, by the Licutenant Governor, who re- 
te remain permanently here, the preacher | turned a similar answer —that he had not the 
recited, with some detail, the incidents of his | power to comply. But Mr. Adams showed 
ministry, and warmly extolled the faithful-| conclusively, though briefly, that, by the 
ness and efliciency of his pastoral labors. | charter, he had the power. And Hutchin- 
The prominent part which the deceased had | son, not being able to mect the argument 
taken in the efforts made for the defense of | advanced, consulted Col. Dalrymple in a 
Anthony Burns, in the courts of Boston, and | whisper, and then remarked that one of the 
fur the release of Burns from that slavery to | regiments should be sent away. ‘‘At this 
which he was remanded, and which were | critical moment,’ says Tudor, ,‘‘Mr. Adams 
finally successful, were made the subject of | showed the most noble presence of mind. 
special comment and praise. Appropriate | The officers, civil and military, were abashed 
reference was also made to his death and to} before him. They shrank from the arro- 
the triumph of faith which it exhibited. gance they had hitherto maintamed, and their 
Rey. J. D. Fulton, D. D.,also preached at | reliance upon standing armies forsook them, 
Tremont Temple, yesterday morning, on the | while the speaker, seeming not to represent, 
life and character of Rev. Mr. Grimes. His] but to personify, the universal feeling and 
text was Joln, six, 26: ‘When Jesus,| opinion, with unhesitating promptness and 
therefore, saw His mother and the disciple | dignified firmness replied : 
standing by whom He loved, He saidunto} “Lf the Lieutenant Governor or Colonel 
His mother, woman behold thy son.’??) The | Dalrymple, or both together, have authority 
teat sugvested that the love of Christ was a | tu remove one regiment, they have authority 
discriminating love. Helovesall: the good, |to remove two! And nothing short of the 
the inditierent, and the very bad; and this | total evacuation of the town by all the regu- 
love is great enough to embrace the lowest | lar troops will satisfy the public mind and 
well as the noblest. The service of man | preserve the peace of the province.” y 
to God bears dividends, just as truly as the | Colonel Dalrymple wilted, and pledged his 
service of man to his fellow-men, and this is | honor that the troops should be removed, and 
proved by the words of Jesus to John, the | that immediately. And they were removed. 
beloved disciple. Christ did not say,**Moth-| Who that walks down Washington street 
er, behold my companion, my friend,” but, | this sixth day of March, A. D. 1873, can take 
‘behold thy son :’’ thus at once calling him | in, can realize the full import of that memor- 
a brother, and giving a mark of most per-| able assembly! Here stands the Old South ; 
tect loye, in committing to his care His loved | here is its steeple ; here is its clock; here is 
mother. the room which covered the patriots, and re- 
After some appropriate comments on the | sounded to their eloquence in behalf of the 
veneral significance of the text, he referred | liberties we now enjoy, about a hundred 
to the late pastor of the Twelfth Baptist | years ago. Then the suburban population 
Church as having many traits of character | was small, and was widely scattered. In 
resembling those of the beloved disciple of | 1854, at the time of the Burns’ rendition, 
Jesus. He stated that the deceased was from the suburban towns and cities the patri- 
horn November 0, 1814, and was married in | otic, liberty-loving citizens ralied and filled 
ISu5. Warious incidents of his life in Vir-} the streets. In 1770, the men of Boston 
vinia and Washington were depicted, more | town alone managed the business, And yet 
especially those relating to bis aid to fugi- | the active participants in the affray which 
tives from slavery. He continued by tracing | precipitated the events which led to the reyo- 
the similarity of the character of the deceased | lution, came from the country towns! There 
pastor and that of the disciple, John. lis | were patriots out here, this south side of Bos- 
integrity and tried honesty, the love and re-! ton. here were the Heaths, the Welds, 
sard which he ever inspired in the hearts of | and Seavers, in old Roxbury, There was 
those who were asseeciated with him, and his | minister Samuel Dunbar, in Stoughton, now 
faithful following of the Lord Jesus, were} Canton. ‘There were the Fishers, and Endi- 
mentioned a } cotta, aid Ameses, of Dedham. And their 
His suceess as a Christian pastor in building | flint-lock guns were ready strung and waiting 
up a feeble church to become one of the | in their kitchens for the summons. 
Jargest and most prosperous in the city, and,} sitting here, and recalling the events of the 
in connection with his ministerial labors, his | day, one feels small and dwarf-like, and is 
constant and indefatigable efforts in behalf | ashamed of what he is and of what he does. 
of slaves, who had reached Boston on their | For the deeds of the men of that day were so 
way toa land of freedom, were referred to. | erand, so noble, so classically heroic, so his- 
The last oficial act of his life was causing «| torically pre-eminent, that one is almost 
collection to be taken in aid of the Baptist | ashamed to claim relationship with them— 
Home Mission, in which his heart was grati- | ashamed because one feels how inferior he is 
fied in the bestowal of a sum unusually large | in all that goes to make up real manliness of 
for his parish. The last days of his carthly | character to the men of that day. ‘* Why, 
pilgrimage and the condition of full prepara-|in ‘that clder day, to be a Bostontun was 
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(From the Tdlede Bisde ) 
The Nasby Letters. 


att: ashy Goes to Washington and trom 
Themee to Berth Basten, the Home of 
Oakes Ames—His Account of the Banquet 
im Hemer of Mr. Amcts. 


Nort Eastox, ; 
(wich is in the Stale av Massachoosits,) 
March 14, 1873. 


swindle, the same ez I yoose 
old days av Bookanan, but I wuz 
disappinted. The Republikin members re- 
< any concealment and insisted on com- 
mittees and sich. When the plague wuz 
ragin in London the dead carts wood draw 
up afore the houses and the driver wood 
how}, “ bring out yer dead.””. When Credit 
Mobiler raged in Washington, the peuple 
yelled to Congress, ‘‘ bring out yer “ad 
Hed it bin a Dimocratic Congress, we wood 
hev gone to the door and swore that we hed 
no dead, but not so with the present onc. 
‘* Bring out yer dead!’ shouted the people. | 
‘‘Here are the corpses!’? sed Congress, | 
cheerfully, and these wuz then laid out on | 
a boards and ready to be sent home for 
trial. 


| Other s 
‘uy the great and good man were denounced 


€z purjured villains, and the buildin uv all | 
ithe public works uv the country from the 


canal to date, was ascribed to his abil- 
ity, by the enthoosiastic agents of the factry. 


| So complimentary were these speeches that 
1, Somes got to feelin that in the articles uv firs 


integrity and truth and sich, the late 
G. Washington wuz a thief besides Mr. Ames. 
One enthoosiastic man, the principal ‘of Mr. 
Ames’s skool, read a poem uv his own. in 
wich he had Mr. Ames bein crowned with 
laurels and fucher ages dvin homage to him, 
wich wuz an exceedin wrenchin effort for a 
man on so small a salary. But he knows 
how to make his situativn permanent. 

At Il p. m. this spontancous recepshun 
wuz over. The servants uv the greal and 
good Ames carefully gathered up the dishes 
and spoons and sich and took em back to the 
Ames mansion—the fragments wuz collected 
in large baskets for the great and good man’s 
pigs and poultry for the great man is thrifty 
and wont waste nothin —he distributed the 
flowers among the ladies, and North Easton 
retired to its virchuoous couch. The recep- 
shun wuz a success, and it didn’t cost the 
great Ames to excced #500), incloodin my 
charges for arrangin it. 

I think scriously of movin to North Easton. 
I kin make a better speech than the doctor, 
a better prayer than the minister, and kin 
sling a better poem than the skoolmaster. 

Sut if L shood hev many sich occushens for 
sich services, I shood want better pay thau 
apy uy em git. I kin afford to risk that, 





It wuz a most unprecedented proceedin. | 
In the old tines ef a Democrat devoted to | 
Sunday skools and temperance, hed bin inn >- | 
cently led by a plottin skeemer to accept | 
stock in a Credit {obiler the skeemer carry- , 
ing the stock till the dividends shood pay for ' 
it, and so on--and charges hed bin brot agin 
him, wat wood hey happened? He wood , 
hey riz, and, pintin calmly to his Sunday | 
skools and temperance, wood hev indignantly | 
asked ef a life devoted to Sunday skools and 
temperance wuz to be blasted on the mere 
assertion uy a plottin skeemer who hed not | 
devoted his life to Sunday skools and tem- 
perance? And the Democratic House wood 
hev voted him clear and hev expelled the ac- 
cuser, and each member wood hev tripped 
gaily to draw the dividends on the stock wich 
e held. 

I hed a curiosity to sce how the constit- 
ovents uv the great Ames wood receivé him, 
and I hed an opportoonity to gratify that 
curiosity. Mr. Ames sejested to me that I 
shood go, and he slipped suthin into my 
hand. I fellinto his trap the same oz the 
placid Colfax did, and sed I wood go. 

‘“* Ef my people insist on given me a re- 
cepshun,’’ sed he, ‘‘see to it that it is spon- 
tancous. I hev a conservatory wich it may 
be worth your while to see—ef they want 
flowers to decorate the tables—but enuff. 
Speeches will be necessary, and we must hev 
em, but see that yoo select men who will do 
it spontancously. Were I a hard man I 
cood make it uncomfortable for the honest 
freemen in North Easton who shood refoose 
to cheer at the proper time, but-—-. I will 
say no more. My family doctor makes a 
good speech, and the school teacher is a 
poct. Ihave heard that he hez an idea uv 
writin a poem in wich I am to be crowned 
with laurels, and the ages do homage to me, 
and possibly he mite hev it done to read at 
this resepshin—but uv course it aint for me 
tosay. My factry will turn out strong, uv 
course. But go and visit North Easton.’’ 
Ididso. Mr. Ames hez a factry at North 
Easton wich makes shovels. The physician 
doctors sick shovel makers, and insists on 
bringin into the world embrye shovel 
makers; the store-keeper sells goods to 
shovel makers; the teacher teaches young 
shovel makers; the shoemaker and tailor 
labor for shovel makers, and the preacher 
preaches to shovel makers. Mr. Ames is 
the boss shovel maker—he is the sun of this 
system. Ef he hed bustid in this Credit 
Mobilier, the factry would hev bin closed, 
North Easton wood hev vanished into thin 
air, and a few years hence all that the curi- 
ous traveler wood find wood be the last 
shovel maker—a gray-haired man, sittin on 
the rooins uv the biler-arch, starin about in 
a wild, vacant way. 

Mr. Ames owns this shovel factry in North 
Easton, and North Easton bleeves Mr. Ames 
to be honest. They reject with intense scorn 
the idea that he ever did anything wrong, or 
that he could do anything wrong. So the 
next day after my arrival, and after I had in- 
terviewed the leadin citizens, a public recep- 
shun wuz tendered Mr. Ames-—a spontaneous 
recepshun on the part uv the people, u¥ wich 
Mr. Ames wuz kept in profound ignorance, 
and I wuz requested to direct it. 

I sejested then that it be held in the skool 
house, (wich Mr. Ames built,) and that the 
music be furnished by the North Easton band, 
(wich Mr. Ames —) It wuz deemed 
necessary to give the proceeding a religious 
cast, so 1 requested the pastor uv the church 
wich Mr. Ames attends to ask the blessin. 
The family physician uv the great and good 
Ames wuz set down to preside and propose 
his health, and the gencral committce uv ar- 
rangements wuz made up from the store- 
keepers who do business in Mr. Ames’s 
stores. The clerks and book-keepers in Mr. 
Ames’s factory were distribited along the 
tables at regler intervals to produce sponta- 
neous applause at sich times ez 1 shood indi- 
kate. 

Here trouble set in. The family physician 
hed relatives away from North Easton, and 
\e didn’t like to do it. 

**Prepare your speech !”’ sod I peremptor- 
ily. 

Must Isay,’’ sed this wretched man, pale 
with anxiety, ‘‘must I say that Mr. Ames is 
an honest man, wich is the noblest work uv 
God, (wich I bleeve it is the noblest work, 
there is so little uv it,) and likewise that he 
is gold wich hez passed through the crooci- 
ble, and come out purer and brighter? 
Hoavens! must 1? - Is there no escape ?”’ 

“Must yoo? My friend, I shood say so. 
This sporvtancous gatherin must take place. 
Ef yvo refoose do you know wat will happen 
to you? Another physician will eprescribe 
the nimble cathartic and the energetic emetic 
—another’s calomel will wrench the bowels 
uv North Easton and make bizness for the 
undertaker. By the way, ez the undertaker 
hez an interest in Soa continyooance here, 
he ought to do half the speech makin.” 

The frame uv mind uv this physician may 
be inferred from the fact that he didn’t see 
the sarcasm uv this last remark. But it 
coodent hey bin expected. 





however. ie yreat and good Ames knows 
talent, and I know the yreat and good Ames. 
I shel pitch inv tent in North Easton ef pos- 
sible. Perro.eum V. Nassy, 
(wich wuz Postmaster.) 
oe we 


The Geneva Arbitrators. 


Magnificent Sct» of Silver to be Presented 
by the Government to Each of the Arbt- 
traters of the Geneva Conference from 
Ktaly, Geazti, and Swiizerland. 


Three sets of silver, to be presented on be- 
half of the United States Government to each 
of the arbitrators of the Geneva conference 
from Italy, Brazil, and Switzerland, have 
just been completed by Tiffany & Co., of this 
city, by order of the Secretary of State. 
Neither of these gentlemen would accept of 
compensation for his services from cither this 
country or England. The order for the man- 
ufacture of these sets was given to Tiflany & 
Co. early in January last, and with a strict 
order that no outside parties should know for 
what purpose they were to be made. The 
sets, which are exactly alike, are composed of 
solid silver oxidized, and for beauty of de- 
sigu and artistic finish have probably not 
been surpassed. Each sct consists of two 
candelabra, a pair of vases, and a large punch 
bowl. The latter is twenty-four inches in 
height and eighteen inches across the top. 
The inside is lined with gold, and on the 
sides are two figure-heads of Bacchantes. 
Each of the candelabra is thirty-one inches 
in height and represents a female figure sup- 
porting twelve candlesticks. The vases are 
fourteen inches high, and on cach side are 
two allegorical figures representing commerce 
and agriculture. The combined weight of 
the three sets is 3,384 ounces. 

Engraved on the front of the first centre- 
piece is the following inscription in English ; 

“The United States of America to Count 
Frederick Sclopis, the arbitrator named by 
Ilis Majesty the King of Italy under the pro- 
visions of the treaty between the United 
States and Her Britannic Majesty, concluded 
at Washington May 8, 1571, as a mark of 
their appreciation of the dignity, learning, 
ability, and impartiality with which he dis- 
charged his arduous dutics at Geneva.” P 

On the second the name of Viscomte 
ditajuba, the arbitrator named by Ilis 
Majesty the Emperor of Brazil, is engraved, 
while on the third is that of Mr. Staempfii, 
the arbitrator named by Ilis Excellency the 
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pecches wuz inade. ‘The defamers 


Peltitics New Oricans. 


ing of ent colored Republicans was 
held last night at the St. James chapel. 
Messrs. Antoine, Ingraham, Brown, Barber, 
Disloude, Gair, Alla, Herbert, Quinn, 
Rodriquez, and others participated. A long 
series of resolutions were adopted. The 
t, second, and third i 

rell; W. H. Hunt, Beckwith Belli £ 

tor Morton, the New Orleans Y 
newspaper, and the Kellogg State govern- 
ment, and 


following are given in extenso : 


tion to the principles and doctrines of the 
Republican party, but confess that our confi- 
denee has been weakened and our hopes dis- | 
appointed in our Congressional delegation , 
who, elevated to position and influence by ' 
our suffrages, have ignored their constituents | 
in the distribution of patronage. We recog- | 
nize in Hon. P. B. S. Pinchback a represent- | 
ative man of his race, and deservedly the | 
most popular Republican in Louisiana, a true ; 
friend of the whole State and the pride of his | 
constituents, a remarkable example of perse- | 
vering industry and a brilliant illustration of | 
free institutions, and standing as he does, 
conspicuous before the nation, we point to} 
him with pride as one of the few members of | 
Congress elected from Louisiana since its re- | 
construction w skirts are free from sus- | 
picion of fraud Mhd corruption, and who rep- 
resents a constituency that delights to do | 
him honor. 
Resolved, That we are deeply pained at the 
failure to accord to Hon. IP. B. 5. Pinchback 
his seat in the United States Senate, to 
which he has been elected by the General | 


j 
} 


Assembly of Louisiana, a body elected by | 


the people, legalized by the highest judicial | 
tribunals of the State, sanctioned by the | 
Federal courts, recognized by the United 
States Senate, and protected by the Presi- 
dent; andshould ths injustice be perpeta- 
ated by a Republican Senate we fear that it | 
would be impossible, under the popular re- | 
vulsion oy one hand, and the powerful and | 
progressive influences now in operation by | 
the opponents of Republicanism on the other, | 
to guarantee the fealty of the masses of our | 
people to the Republican party in the future. 
The exclusion by the Louisiana Congres- 
sional delegation of Governor Pinchback and 
Hon. John Ray, two recognized leaders of 
the Republican party, and its noted element 
of strength, from consultation in dispensing 
Federal patronage in Louisiana was an act 
offensive to us, which calls for our unqualified 
condemnation, and more than demonstrates 
that our confidence was misplaced. 
Resolved, In New Orleans alone there is 
an intelligent and cultivated population of 
color, exceeding in votes the entire white 
Republican strength throughout States where 
Republicanism is unquestioned and unques- 
tionable, who should be considered and con- 
sulted as representative men in the dispensa- 
tion of patronage at least equally with our 
white friends, many of whose affiliation with 
our party is bounded by official prospects. 
Itesolved, That we have just cause to 
grievously complain of the summary removal 
from federal positions, smce the election, of 
reliable and efficient colored men, upon 
charges of incompetency, after a protracted 
and satisfactory service, without any com- 
plaint. In our theory of government the 
Legislature is supreme, and all attempts of 
any department to impair its integrity, reflect 
upon its character, assume iis prerogatives, 
or compromise out of oflice through undue or 
improper influence our Representatives, duly 
elected, justly alarm us. The alleged con- 
duct of persons who were clected by the peo- 
ple, and returned by the legal board, in 
placing thew resignations in other hands, 
subject to individual caprice, creates the 
greatest suspicion and demands a thorough in- 
vestigation by their respective constituencies. 
— => oe 
Equality on Jurics. 


The following resoiutions were adopted at 

















President of the Swiss Confederacy. 

The work on the first set was completed 
March 11th and immediately sent to Secre- 
tary Fish at Washington for examination, 
and elicited the following reply from him : 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
WASHINGTON, March 12, 1873. 
Messrs. Tiffany § Co., Union Square, N. Y.: 

GENTLEMEN: The box containing the pre- 
sentation sct for Viscount Itajuba was de- 
livered here this morning by Adams Express 
Company. I desire to express my satisfac- 
tion with the design and execution of the 
several pieces, and to thank you for the ex- 
quisite workmanship, which I think does 
credit not only to the manufacturers, but to 
the country. The set is returned by Adams 
Express Company this afternoon. Very 
shortly you will receive the wishes of the 
department as to the shipment of the three 
sets. 

Iam, ventlemen, your obedient servant, 

HaAMILVON Fisu. 

The silver will be sent to Minister Wash- 
burne, at Paris, April 3d, and will be for- 
warded by him to each of the Ambassadors, 
Each set will be put in a separate case made 
especially for the purpose, and built of solid 
mahogany, with brass mountings heavily 
gilt. ‘The dimension of each case is four feet 
in length, twenty-eight inches wide, and 
twenty-five inches deep. On the outside on 
a plate is engraved the name of the owner. 
The inside is lined with green velvet, and is 
divided into different apartments for each 
piece of silver, which will be fastened so that 
vo accident in transmission can occur. 

The silver was placed on exhibition yester- 
day afternoon for the first time, and was mi- 
nutely examined by « number of competent 
judges, who pronounce it one of the most 
elaborate piecés of workmanship ever pro- 
duced. After the receipt of these cases by 
the owners the British Government proposes 
to show its recognition of the arbitrators’ 
services in some similar way. Tiffany & Co. 
will send with the cases a letter to each of 
the recipients requesting them-to have the 
three sets placed in the Vienna exhibition as 
a sample of American workmanship. The 
cost of the sets is not known, and the manu- 
facturers are not at liberty to inform any one. 
They will be on exhibition until next Tues- 
day, when they will be placed in the cases 
ready for shipping.-_New York World, 27th. 
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The Color War About Ended. 


The most significant feature of the inaugu- 
ration festivities was the grand ball, attended 


a large meeting in the city of Trenton: 
Resolved, That the conduct of U. 8. Mar- 
shal Plummer, in not empanncling colored 
citizens on United States juries, mects with 
the just censure and condemnation of every 
intelligent citizen of the State who is not 
bought up by Samucl Plummer or some of his 
friends. 

Resolved, That we, the delegates ropresont- 
ing the several counties of the State, endorse 
in full the letter of Rev. Wm. E. Walker te 
the Ifon. Attorney General Williams, and 
desire cither the removal of Samuel Plum- 
mer or that he be compelled to discharge 
his duty as the laws require. 

Resolved, That the letter wiitlen by Rey. 
Frisbee Cooper and others, of Salom, to the 
Attorney Gencral in respect to Marshal Plum- 
mer, is a gross misrepresentation of the sen- 
timents and feelings of the intelligent citizens 
of the State, and that he must have been paid 
well for it, as several of the delegation have 
heard said Cooper denounce Marshal Plum- 
mer for his refusal to recognize our citizen- 


~~ 
vesulved, That we hail with joy tho few 
timely words of General Grant in his inaugu- 
ral in our behalf, which is in direct opposition 
to tho course pursued by Marshal Plummer. 
Resolved, That the statement which Mar- 
shal Plummer has made to the Attorney 
General, in reference to Rev. Wim. E. Walker, 
and to which Rey. Mr. Walker has taken 
oath before a Justice of the Poave that it is 
unquestionably false, renders said Marshal 
untit to occupy any honorable and respecta- 
ble office. 
Resolved, That we demand, in the name of | 





justice and common decency, that our political | 
rights and privileges be respected by United 
States officials according to the requirements | 
of the Constitution of the United States ; for | 
it is a tlagrayt outrage and wrong from the | 
party to whom we give our votes to with- | 
hold, ignore, or deny to us our rights. 


grant outrage and wrovg for tho party for | 
whom we vote to withhold, ignore, or deny 
to us the sights to which the law entitles us. 
Resoleed, That the great priuciples of po- | 
litical expediency, of justice, propriety, and | 
consistency render it necessary that our | 
rights and privileges should be maintained | 
intact, and should be so fortified and secured 
by the law-making power that they could | 
not be withheld, denied, or ignored. | 
Resolced, That, as the States of New York, | 
Arkansas, Mississippi, and Florida have re- | 
cently passed tho civil rights bill in the in- 
terest of its newly enfranchized citizens, this | 


New UBsLEANS, March 26.—A large meet- 
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iment President Grant for |¢F-"" | The 
bis devotion to Republican principles. The |) 014, 


Resolved, We declare our unfaltering devo- | 


| inytime. 


| the message with all haste—and all waited 


; jrade, The night wore on. ‘ oo 
Resoleed, That we also regard it as a tla | that not an eye was closed in the camp, and | B*REGISTER'S OFFICE, 


The story is told of a Rhode Island banker 
| whe flourished sixty yexrs ago. His name 
| was Dexter. Mr. Dexter siarted a bank on 
$19,000, which had a circulation of $600,000 
| before six months. The notes were Andrew 


bank at the end of two years, “it being un- 
derstood that said Dexter shal! not be called 
upon to 


, and, of course, knew best when it 
be proper to pay the notes. The main 
_ Tule of the bank was as follows: 

The general rule should undoubtedly be 
to pay punctually, but to this thore are im- 
portant exceptions, such as when we are run 
upon by ers, Or any persons whatever, | 
merely for the purpose, making a profit out 
of the injury and loss of the bank ; these ought 
to be paid only by drafts on the oa 
Office (in Boston) at forty days’ sight. The 
Providence bank should be } as much 
as possible, by detaining them as long as it 
wil naturally take to count all kinds of spe- 
cie change intermixed in the most deliberate 
manner. The chanze is very important, and 
ought to be husbanded as much as possible, 
never to take it away except where the in- 
tention is to and delay the person. 

Mr. Dexter’s k had a single employ, 
who with the principal transacted all the 
business. 

We have all heard the story of the bank in 
Albany, New York, which issued some new, 
bright, and crisp looking bills. A drover, 
going West, applied for a loan. He was 
good, and it was voted him. The question 
came up whether it should be paid in b'lls or 
gold. Said one honest old director: ‘I’m 
agin letting him have the bills. He will take 
them out West, and they will scatter around 
and there are ten chances to one that we will 
never see one of those bills agin; andif they 
do ever come back, those real nice, clean- 
looking bills will be all over dirt.”’ This 





—The Washington organ of the colored 
people, the New NATIONAL ERa, affirms 
that “there has been no ingratitude on the 

of the colored people toward Senator 
T,no nerous fault-finding, no slow 
eee his long battle in their be- 
.’? This speaks well for the colored race, 
and furnishes a striking commentary spon 
the action of the ‘white trash’’ in the Mas- 
sachusetts Legislature who would cast dirt 
upon the fame and character of the old Bay 
State Senator.—N. F. Herald. 

—A Bangor brid refused to up 
to the altar because the keide had pted 
the new weakness of parting her hair on one 
side. A sharp war of words followed, which 
resulted in a declaration on the part of the 
angry youth that he had taken a firm stand, 
and that the hair must be redressed, or he 
would never look upon it again. To this the 
girl replied that he might leave as soon as he 
pleased, and leave he did, much to the dis- 


gust of the people who came to partake of 
e wedding supper. 
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DWORREROUND RAILROAD 


A RECORD OF 


Facts, Narrating the Hardships, 
Hair-Breadth Deaeee, and Death 
Struggles of the Slaves in their 

; Efforts for Freedom. 
BY WILLIAM STILL, 
For many years connected with the Anti-Slavery 


Office in _ Philadelphia, and Chairman of the 
Acting Vigilant Committee of the Philadelphia 





settled the question, and the drover received 
the gold. 

The personal responsibility of banking 
men has been frequently noted. The case 
of Hon. Alexander Mitchell, member of Con- 
gress from the First District of Wisconsin, 
and President of the mammoth St. Paul Rail- 
road Company, is an illustration in point. 
Mr. Mitchell’s bank had fully $1,500,000 in 
circulation during the famous Western Wild 
Cat Banking days. Although he was alone 
responsible, the farmers and the miners and 
the merchants hoarued those bills rather 
than hold the gold. Once there was a run 
on the bank. Mr. Mitchell, instead of an- 
noying the bill-holders, threw open his bank- 
ing house from daylight until late at night, 
and put on an extra force of clerks that all 
a be accommodated. Before the run 
had finely gotten under way, the very men 
who had drawn the gold earlier, came rush- 
ing back with it, and to get in and deposit, 
jostled those trying to get the gold out. 

Whon Mr. Mitchell wished to withdraw 
his circulation he had more difficult work 
than when he wished to put it ont. People 
would not give up the biils—all knew they 
would be paid, and long after the limitation 
expired the banker was advertising and re- 
sorting to every means to get in his bills. 
Although the bank was closed years ago, it 
was only as Jately av tho national currency 
came up that the last of the bills could be 
coaxed away from those who held them, and 
exchanged for gold, There are few bankers 
who would have done this, but Mr. Mitchell 
never considercd that he was doing more 
than his duty. 


—_ <> 


Abraham Lincoln—i ditherto Un- 
published Anecdote of the 
Late President. 


New anecdotes of President Lincoln are 
sufficiently rare, but here is one which is au- 








thentic and characteristic, whether we con- 
sider the President’s goodness of heart or the 
naivete with which it found expression. 
When Colonel Mulligan’s Chicago regiment 
lay in camp away down South, one of the 
privates, call him Barney D——, in a mo- 
ment of passion and intoxication stabbed 
and terribly mangled a comrade. Barney 
was one of the hard characters of the com- 
mand, and it was a matter of no surprise 
when the court martial sentcuced him for this 
last and gravest of his many offenses to be 
shot, and fixed the day of his execution. 
Meanwhile, to the surprise of every onc, in- 
cluding the surgeons, the wounded man _ be- 
gan to recover, and was soon pronounced out 
of danger. Public opinion took the usual 
turn. It was thought a pity, after all, to 
shoot a fine young fellow, such as Barney 
was in his better momouts ; besides he was 
one of the boys, had been born like them in 
Chicago, grown up with them, enlisted with 
them, and fought with them. A movement 
looking to a petition for the culprit’s pardon 
was set on foot, in which none joined more 
heartily than the wounded man, and the 
camp, which but yesterday was for lynching 
Barney, now yearned to save his life. But the 
General commanding had approved the find- 
ing of the court martial, and only the Presi- 
dent could interfere, and the regiment was 
encamped away from the telegraph lines. So 
that, though the necessary documents had 
been forwarded, backed by strong recom- 
mendations, there were grave doubts if the 
merciful message which Mr. Lincoln was al- 
most certain to send would reach the camp 

An express wag sont to the nearest 
telegraph station, thirty miles away, to carry 


impatiently. 
‘he night before the fatal day arrived; 
Barney was to be shot at sunrise next day. 

















No reprieve had arrived, and reluctantly the 
Adjutant prepared the ec orders, de- 
tailed the firing pariy, arranged for the pa- 
It is safe to =ay | 


every ear was strained for hoof-heats from 
the east. Pust midmght, onc, two, three 
o'clock, There were movements in the gray 
eastern sky; the brilliant Southern stars 
paled ; it was alruost dawn. 

suddenly a faint sound was heard, as of a 
shout away to the East. The excitement 
became electric. Men rushed from their 
tents, half dressed, and gathered in anxious 
groups. The officers were hardly less ex- 
oo and mingled with them. Then in rapid 
succession were heard challengo and reply 
as the advancing party passed sentry after 
sentry, then the tramp an! splash of hoofs, 


Branch of the Underground Railroad. Illus- 
trated with 70 fine iin tavings by Bensell, 
Schell, and others, and Portraits from Photo- 
graphs from Life. 
‘rom @ great number cf cordial lettera com- 
mending the Underground Railroad, the Author 
selects a few brief extracts only from eminent 
friends of Freedom who have examined the 
work. 
From Wm. Lloyd Garrison : 
_ Thave examined it with a deep and thrilling 
interest. It is a most important portion of An- 
ti-Slavery history. Its reliableness, moreover, 
cannot be called in question. It is a book for 
every household. 


From S. P. Chase, Chief Justice of U. S. Su- 
preme Court : 

No one yey has had equal opportunities 
with yourself of listening to the narratives of 
fugitive slaves. No one will repeat them more 
truthfully, and no stories can be more fraught 
with interest than theirs. 


From J. M. McKim: 

A book so unique in kind, so startling in in 
terest, and so trustworthy in its statements, 
cannot fail to command a large reading now, 


and in generations yet to come. 


From Hon. Henry Wilson, Vice President: 
You have done a good work. ‘This story of 
the heroic conduct of fugitives of oppression, 
and of the devotion of their friends, will be 
read with — interest, especially by the old 
friends of the slave in the stern atrnggle through 
which we have passed. I hope pour takes will 
be rewarded by a grateful public. 


From Hon. Charles Sumner : 

The Underground Railroad has performed its 
ac but it must always be remembered grate 
ully, as one of the peculiar institutions of our 
country. I cannot think of it without a throb 
bing heart. 

You do well to commemorate those associ 
ated with it by service or by benefit—the ra- 
viours and the saved. 


From Horace Greeley: 

For most of the years I have lived, the escape 
of fugitives from slavery, and their efforts to 
baffle the human and other bloodhounds who 
tracked them, formed the romance of American 
History. That romance is now ended, and our 
grandchildren will hardly believe its leading 
incidents except on irresistible testimony. 1 
rejoice that you are collecting and presenting 


that testimony, and heartily wish you a great 
success, 


From Wi. H. Furness, D.D.: 

Having read this record of “Tue Uspen- 
Ground Raitroap,’’ I can only say that it is a 
work of extraordinary interest and of qreat value 
as an illustration of the terrible despotism, 
which a little while ago reigned over us all, and 
which is now (thank heaven!) no more. 


From John G. Whittier : 

The book is more interesting than any romance. 
It will be of permanent value to the historian of 
the couatry bullen the anti-slavery struggle. 

I cheerfully commend it to the public Savor. 
From Gen. O. O. Howard : 

You could not prepare a work that would af- 
ford more instruction and interest to me than a 
detailed history of the operations of the so- 
called ‘Underground Railroad.’’ J am delighted 
ut the examination I have been permitted to 
give the proof, and think thousands will rise up 
to call you blessed for your faithful record of our 
‘legalized crime.’ 


From Hon. Henry C. Carey: 

Mr. Still's work appears to me to be one of 
great interest, and I most heartily unite in re- 
commending it to the public attention: 
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Liberal Terms 


Disraict ov Conemata, 
Wasuixctox, D. C., March 21, 1878. 

Notice is hereby given that on TUESDAY, 
April 1, 1873, will expire all licenses given by 
the District of Columbia to all produce dealers, 
peddlers, and commercial agents. 

All persons engaged in said business, trades, 
or professions must promptly renew said licenses 
in accordance with provisions of the amended 
act regulating licenses, approved June 20, 1872, 
viz: ‘*That every person engaged in any trade, 
occupation, or ae for which a license tax 


| is imposed by the laws of the District of Colum- 


bia, shall, at the time for presen the same, 
make application to the Kegister, and shal! 





State — at ag mr into ~ line, = and, at last, burst into view the long looked- , Frac ' . 
s -resic is Cabinet, and the for-| We regard it not only as a simple matter of | for messenger, covered with mud from head | may be applicable to licenses.’ aes 
' “An honest man is the noblest work uv} tae ans i cman Pa Pre justice and right, but a duty they owe to us to foot, te and worn out, his horse an ie he Register shall then isaue to the — 
God, and = from the croocible,”” groaned distinction of race, color, or previous condi- | 45 loyal and patriotic citizens. : | and travel-stained and bruised, for they hac es —s cg age en aoa of license 
he: “Ist ere other impromptu remarks that tion.” “Social equality,” the President had Resoleed, That a copy of these resolutions | ridden thirty miles since midu:ght along roads or w 9 ppp ication hes ‘_ - e, og 4 
1 must make t , | just said publicly from the Capitol, is not a| le forwarded to Attorney General Williams, | that were sluices of mud and water. The | Smee’ O° money requiles, ly ay A hon ge 
ee, ae ae ag ery subject to be legislated upon, nor shall I ask | signed by each of the delegates now present, | rider held his way straight to the Colonel's Monge Prag wt : ° 
anscer. ’ - 


state, under oath or affirmation, such facts as 
* 
tion for the great change so soon to overtake | greater than a king.” 
: spp hpcater os nl ieee 
him were alluded to in extolling his Christian Canton, Mass., March 6, 1573. 


excellencies. eee 


Rev. Mr. Cooke preached at the Bethel | . berer 
“ ed La ers. 
Church, in the afternoon, a sermon having | Our Color ee 


reference to the deceased pastor of the | 1 : 
, a » have rece read with regret, in pa- 
Twelfth Baptist Church. His text indicates | We have recently rea sit aie 


-y definitely the character of the discourse, | P¢™ published in distant cities, p 
Hee io eee eee eee enna eee nt Ln _.? | reflecting on the colored citizens of this Dis- 


and therefore, though somewhat long, may | 
be quoted in full. It was ffom Job, xxix., 
11 and the following verses: ** When the ear | 
heard me, then it,blessed me ; and when the 
eye Saw me, it gave witness to me; because | 
I delivered the poor that cried, and the fa-| 
theriess, and him that had none to help him. | 
The blessing of him that was ready to perish | 
came upon me; and J caused the widow’s | 
heart to sing for joy. IT put on righteous: | 
ness, and it cluthed me ; my judgment was as 
arobeandadiadem. I was eyes to the blind, 
and feet was I to the lame. I was father to 
the poor, and the cause which I knew not 1 
earched out.’”’ 


| 


These words, he said, by | 
usiny the third instead of the first person, | 
night be fitly applied to the late Rev. Mr. 
Grimes. It was credibly stated that be had 
heen instrumental in enabling four hundred 
ons of his own race to escape from South- 

rn bondage, and in the various relations 
which he had sustained toward his people, 
whether at the South or during his ministry 
of twenty-five years in this city, be had, in 
oue way or another, fulfilled all the specitica- 
us Which the sacred writer bad thus enu- 
merated. The dead are, indeed, beyond the 
roach of cur praise or blame, and the pro- 
jricty of dwelling upon their virtues or point- 
uy cut their failures and imperfections is that 
the living may be benetited by their recital. 
The deccased was, to begin with, a thor- 

iy houestman, The gold of thousands 

had al ovDe time or another beep entrusted to 
him, and had ever been applied with scrupu- 





> iidelity. His exceliencies of character 
usa loving husband and father, and as a 
Christian minister, were in turn referred to 


trict as mainly dependent upon public and 
private charities for their support during the 
past winter. These statements are alike 
unjust and untrue. The colored citizens of 
this District will compare favorably, so far as 
their industry and their prosperity are con- 
cerned, with any other class: ‘True, the pub- 
lic works have made a demand for labor, and 
those colored men who have flocked here to 
dig, to drive teams, or to aid in laying pave- 
ments are not wealthy. Their whole prop- 
erty is in bones, sinews, and health—not in 
Government Five-twentics or Credit Mobilier 
bonds. Hence, while they have health and 
strength they can support themselves and 
families. When, however, winter comes on 
and the works are stopped—when contractors 
fail to pay, or when their health is impaired 
—they are naturally in straitened circum- 
stances. They have no ‘margin’ to rely 
on—no extra dividends—no coupons—and 
they need some assistance from the gencrous 
public. But when the spring comes these 
men will go forth cheerfully to labor, and 
it will be by their strong arms that our 
lis is to be made worthy of the na- 


‘ei , Or caste 
national 


their 
from which we are just emerging. 
bition mock usefy] 
omely joy apd dst 
Nor grandeur , with a suile, 
The short and simple anaals of the poor.’ 
—Daily Chronicie. 


sich things a few times yoo won’t notis it. 
Be uv good cheer.”’ 

The night came. The skool-house wuz 
jlloominated—the tables wuz ornamented 
with flowers; the Ameses were grouped, the 
clergyman offered up his little prayer, and 
the eatin went on. At its conclusion the 
doctor rose, and in the great and 
good Ames, remarked that his friends and 
neighbors hed met that they mite extcnd to 
him the hand uv welcome—that they met ez 
friends and neighbors, to show him that they 
hed the most perfect confidence in bis hon- 
exty and integrity, and that while wicked 
men hed endeavored to biast his fair name, 
North Easton alluz looked upon him ez 








status of the colored man except to give him 
a fair chance to develop what there is good 
in him ;’’ and these words, interpreted by his 
action in the evening of the same day, mark 
an epoch in the national feeling toward the 
colored race. They confirm the opinion 
which we expressed last week, that with the 
Forty-second Congress the war period ended 
for whites and blacks alike. It has taken 
eighty-four years to place the head of the 
Republic on a social equality with the servile 
population of 1789; but that being effected, 
to the lasting credit of the American b provi, 
there remains no excuse for the old party 
divisions, and little reason for supposing that 
on general questions of public policy there 


ork | Will be any greater unanimity 


blacks than among the whites. West Point 

dancing in the same set with the 
wives of colored Con ; Jas. Brooks 
eens to the colored race 
in return 


the exculpatory vote cf his col- | “2° 


ored colleagues; Cuban annexation urged 
not by white Democratic filibusters, but by 
colored in convention ; 

to expunge its censure of Mr. 
Sumer for bis resolutions —such 


It is only for a minit, and after yoo hev done | that anything be done to advance the social | With the names of the county they respect-| tent and delivered his telegram. It read le mccain psa at tapas age 
J ’ 


ively represent. 
Wa. E. WALKER, Chairman. | 

Joux LD. BAGwe.u, See’y. 
me e---— ‘ 


Sewing in the Pablic Schools. | 

The following is an extract from Dr. | 
Waterston’s recent quarterly report ta the | 
school commitice upon the Everett grammar | 
school, located upon Northampton street : | 
Six classes are now taught the usc of the 
needle, which is considered a very great ad- 
vantage. This important branch of female 
education has, hitherto, been much neglected. 
It has such direct bearing upon the 1 
duties of life, that one might expect it ta hold 
a inent in any well-considered 
more y le 
instruction for girls, but there is nothing 
which will have one powerful amg 

their as sisters, daugh 
* The committee would 


'jatures have no authority, or shadow of au- 


sum 0: money stated therein, give a certificate of 
deposit, stating the amount of money paid and 
the kind of license required, and it shall be the 
duty of the Register to issue gaid license. 

“That every person liable for a license tax 
who may fail to pay the same before engaging in 
the business for which a license tax may be re- 
< : quired shall, in addition to the license tax im 
Tne Cincinnati Gawtle suggests that, as 


! : posed, pay a fine or penalty of not less than five 
several State Legislatures Lave taken it up | nor more than fifty dollars for each offense.’ 


on themselves to censure Congress on ac- | JOHN FP. COOK, 

count tay nt yong of salar+:, a bythe) mar27-2t tegiater District of Colambia. 

National State constitutions, the Legis- | -- Sisson 
pee INFORMATION WANTED. 


thus: 
WasHINuToN, —— 186-~. 
Colonel Mulligan—If you haven't shot Bar- 
ney D——yet—dont, A. LiNxcoun. 
They hadn’t, and they didn’t. 
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thority over, or visible connection with, Con- es 
or Congressmen it would be a 1 was sold away from my father, who lived in 
if Congress would take it upon itself to Richmond, Va., fifteen years ago. My father’s 

censure some of the State Legislatures, which *™¢ ¥4s Joseph Thompson. Any information 

the Gazette thinks richly deserve it. The Ga- | concersing his whereabouts will thankfully 

| receiv 
edie ian’t so far wrong. If a Legislature WASHINGTON THOMPSON, 
the “cheek what a single New York Mills, Oneida county, N. Y. 
marZ7-2t 


serINPORMATION WANTED. 


I left Washington, D. C., in 1862, keavinz s 

, about 5 or 6 years of age, by the name 

of G i Jones. Any information as w 
her whereabouts left at the office of the Nr« 
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Joy to the World--I Have Come to Cure and Not to Kill! 


Dr. Wormley’s Pectoral Syrup is a Sure Cure for Coughs, Colds, 
Bronchitis, 


+ 


“ It is a sure cure and safe remedy, and can be used by th 
its component parts are purely vegetable. ; ; 
the greatest succeas, and there ary now surmbers of persons In this city who can bear testimony to its efficacy, 


injurious effects, as 


almost instantaneous relief from its use. 


It has never failed, and the proprictor does not hesitate to offer a reward of twenty-five dollars to any ove gho 
a case of cold or cough (unless caused by consumption) which this remedy, if fairly tried, will fail to cure. 
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Asthma, and all Lung and Bronchial Affections. 


Boilidti Wholcsalc by 
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CECILY. 


** Oh, if my love would come to me,, 
Would come to me and speak to me 
Out of these shadows dark and dree, 
My heart would so much lighter he, 
My heart would s0 much hghter be,’’ 
Sang Cecily, said Cecily. 


Oh, if my love would come to me, 

And say the words he said to me 

Another day for love of me, 

The world would so much brighter be, 

The world would so much brighter be,”’ 
Sang fair, deserted Cecily. 


‘* Oh, if my love would come #0 me, 
And hold my hands and look at me, 
The while he softly spoke to me, 
My life would so much brighter be, 
My life would so much brighter be,”’ 
Desparingly sang Cecily. 


‘** But silent and away from me, 

Ife has no word of cheer for me, 

for one dark day he doubted me, 

And doubting me, grew hard to me, 

And doubting me, grew hard to me,” 
Half bitterly sang Cecily. 


** But oh, it he would come to me, 

Just for a little while to me, 

Before he left me, he should see, 

That I was true as truth could be, 

That I was true as truth could be,’’ 
sang tenderly, sweet Cecily. 


** Oh, af he would but come to me 
for long enough to learn of me, 
This precious truth, and say to me 
The word he said before to me, 
For love of me, for love of me,”’ 
sang Cecily, fair Cecily. 


** My way would 50 much brighter be, 
My cross would so much lighter be, 
And patiently I’d wait and see, 
Whatever was in store for me, 
Whatever was in store for me,’ 
sang wistfully, poor Cecily. 


* But now through shadows dark and dree, 
He will not help me, who might be 
A rock amid this surging sea, 
A shield between the world and ine, 
A shield between the world and me,’’ 
Sand tearfully, Cecily. 


** And all I ask to comiort me, 
Is that he’ll come once more to me, 
And say the words he said to me 
Another day, for love of me, 
Another day, for love of me,” 
Sang pleadingly, sweet Cecily. 


* Yet though these shadows dark and dree, 
Cirow hard and darker yet to see, 
1 will not doubt, as he doubts me, 
But still believe he'll come to me, 
But still believe he'll come to me!” 

With sudden cheer 

Sang high and clear 

This fond and faithful Cecily, 
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A Buddhist Legend. 


tn the village of Sarvathi there lived a 
young wile named NKeesah, who, at the age 
of fourteen, gave birth to a sons; and she 
loved him with all the love and. joy of the 
possessor of a newly-found treasure, for his 
face was like a golden cloud, his eyes fair 
and tender as a blue totus, and his smile 
bright and beaming like the morning light 
upon the dewy flowers. But when the boy 
was able to walk, and could run about the 
house, there came a day when he suddenly 
tell sick and died. And Keesah, not under- 
standing what had happened to her fair, lo- 
tus-eyed boy, clasped him to her bosom, and 
went about the village from house to house, 
praying and weeping, and beseeching the 
zood people to give her some medicine to cure 
her baby. But the villagers and neighbors, 
on seeing her, said: 

** Is the girl mad, that she still bears about 
on her breast the dead body of her child?” 

At length a holy man, pitying the girl's 

orrow, caidto himself; ‘t Alas! this Keesah 
does not understand the law of death; 
try to comfort her.’’ And he answered her, 
and said, ** My good virl, I cannot myself 
give you any medicine to cure your boy, but 
1 know a holy and wise physician who can,”’ 

“Oh!” said the youns mother, ‘*do tell 
me who it is, that | may wo at once to him!” 

And the holy man replied, ** Ile is called 
the Buddha; he alone can cure thy child.”’ 

Then Keesah, on hearing this, was com- 
forted, and set out to tind the Buddha, still 
clasping to her heart the lifeless body of her 
child. And when she tound him, she bowed 
down before him and said: 

‘“*Q my lord and master! do you know of 
any medicine that will cure my baby?’ 

And the Buddha replied and said: ‘* Yes, 
1 know of one, but vou must get it for me.” 

And she asked: ‘* What medicine do you 
want’? ‘Tell me, that I may hasten in search 
of it.”’ 

And the Buddha sail: ** 1 want only afew 
vrains of mustard-seed. l.eave here the boy, 
and go you and bring them to me.’ 

The girl refused to part with ber baby, but 
promised to get the seed tor him. As she 
was about to set out, the! juddha, re- 
calling her, said: 


=' My sister, the nuotard-seed that. I re- 


quire must be taken from a house where no} 


fe, relative, or slave 


, 


child, parent, husband, w 
has ever died."’ 

The young mother replied, * Very good, 
wv lord;”? and went her way, taking her boy 
with her, and setting him astride on her hip, 
with his lifeless head resting on her bosom, 
Thus she went from house to house, 
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“THE AMERICAN PIANO,” - 
423 Broome Street, New York: 
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From Mr. Edward Hoffman, the Celebrated Pianist : 
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taken. I am not the only one who has lost 
|her baby. Everywhere children are dying, 
| parents are dying, and everywhere they tell 
me that the dead are more numerous than 
the living. Shall I then think only of my 
own sorrow ?’’ 

Thinking thus, she suddenly summoned ! 


| 


| 
| bady, and she carried him to the forest and | 
| Inid him down to rest under a tree ; and hav- | 
‘ing covered him over with tender leaves, and 
| taken her last look of his loved face, she be- 
took herself once more to the Buddha, and | 
bowed before him. 
found the mustard-seed ?”’ 

“‘T have not, my lord,” she replied; for 
| the people in the village tell me there is no 
house in which some one has not died; for 
the living are few, but the dead are many.”’ 

‘*And where is your baby ?”’ 

‘“*T have laid him under a tree in the forest, 
my lord,’’ said Keesah gently. 

Then said the Buddha to her: ‘*You have 
| found the grains of mustard-seed ; you thought 
; that you alone had lost a son, but now you 
{have learned that the law of death and of 
isutlering is among all living creatures, and 
that here there is no permanence.”’ 

On hearing this, Keesah was comforted, 
and established in the path of virtue, and 
was thenceforth called Keesah Godami, the 
disciple of the Buddha.-——Mrs. Anna H., Len- 


owens, 





The Great St. Bernard. 


BY CHARLES DICKENS. 


Although the St. Bernard convent is, as I 
dare say you know, the highest inhabited spot 
but one in the world, the ascent is extremely 
gradual and uncommonly easy 4 realy pre- 
senting no difficulties at all, until within the 
last league, when the ascent leading through 
au place called the valley of desolation, is 
very awful and tremendous, and the road is 
rendered toilsome by scattered rocks and 
melting snow. The convent is a most ex- 
traordinary place, full of great vaulted pas- 
sages, divided from each other with iron 
gratings ; and presenting a series of the most 
astonishing little dormitories, where the win- 
dows are so small, (on account of the cold 
and snow,) that it is as much as one can do 
to get one’s head out of them. Here we 
slept; supping, thirty strong; in a rambling 
room with a great wood fire in it set apart 
for that purpose; with a grim monk, ina 
high black sugar-loaf hat with a great knob 
at the top of it, carving the dishes. At five 
o’clock in the morning precisely, the chapel 
bell rang in the dismalest way for matins; 
and J, lying in bed close to the chapel, and 
being awakened by the solemn organ and 
the chanting, thought for a moment I had 
died in the night and passed into the un- 
known world. 

I wish to God you could see that place. A 
great hollow on the top of a range of dread- 


| 
| 
{ 


| 
{ 


every shape and color; and in the midst a} 
black lake, with phantom clouds perpetually 
stalking over it. Peaks and points, and 
plains of eternal snow and ice, botinding the 
view and shutting out the world on every 
side ; the black lake reflecting nothing; and 
no human figure in the scene. The air so 
fine that it is difficult to breathe without feel- 
ing out of breath; and the cold so exquisitely 
thin and sharp that it is not to be described. 
Nothing of life or living interest in the pic- 
ture, but the grey, dull walls of the convent. 
No vegetation of any sort or kind. Nothing 
growing, nothing stirring. Everything iron- 
bound and frozen up. Beside the convent, 
in a little outhouse with a grated iron door 
which you may unbolt yourself, are the bodies 
of people found in the snow who have never 
yet been claimed and are now withering away 
-—not laid down or stretched out, but stand- 


courage to put away her sorrow for her dead | 


{ 


| retreat in Florida: ‘* We hear that the hotels 


i 
And he said to her: “Sister, hast thou | 


{ 


ful mountains, fenced in by riven rocks of} 


English, and had just had Pickwick given 
him !—what a humbug he will think me when 
he trics to understand it! 1f I had had any 
other book of mine with me, I would have 
given it him, that I might have had some 
chance of being intelligible. 

elite SS 


Life Without Winter. 


Mrs. Beecher Stowe on Her Winter Retreat 
in Florida—A Cholee of Climate—W hai it 
Costs—An Hestasy of Life. 


Mrs. Beecher Stowe writes from her winter 


and boarding houses on the river are begin- 
ning to be thronged, and no wonder. What 
is the use of a glorious Union if one doesn't 
use its choice of climate? Shall people buy 
rocky bits of land on the shores of the Atlantic 
and put up houses at the cost of tens and 
twenties of thousands for two months’ sum- 
mer bathing, and neglect the better chance of 
a winter home for six of the severe months 
of the year? Every year, as we come down, 
we count new houses rising on the shores of 
the St. John’s, attesting the progress of com: 
mon sense in this direction. Many a delicate 
consumptive, many a dyspeptic and nervous 
invalid might be saved to a long life of en- 
joyment merely by dropping winter out of 
the category of things to be endured. As to 
expense, $200 invested in an acre of land, a 
simple, inexpensive cottage, would be speed- 
ily made up in the cost of fuel for a Northern 
winter. One lives here so simply—the re- 
quirements of dress and society are so few, 
that, even counting traveling expenses, it is 
a saving to be here, if health and happiness 
are left out of the question. The life of 
Northern cities is over-stimulated, and we 
really never know what rest is till we come 
here. Then the whole hot, busy, anxious, 
running, racing, breathless North fades away 
into the most graceful, pearly tints of blue 
distance. 

We feel almost as souls may that have 
passed the great river and turn to look back 
on the shores of life. Allis peace. A thous- 
and anxieties drop like a mantle. Voices of 
hot haste and mad hurry die in the distance. 
Slanders, gossips, scandals are things of the 
past. Do the redbirds understand them? 
Not one whit. Will the mocking-bird care 
for them? Not he. While we write a great 
yellow butterily, a living air-blossom, is gos- 
siping round the gilded wires of the bird 
cages. ‘There tulipand opal and rainbow are 
chattering to each other, and a bright yellow 
canary is giving lessons to the three in oper- 
atic singing. What can be more beautiful, 
more dream-like, than the life of a butterfly ? 
Does it remember when it was a poor, crawl- 
ing worm’? With such ecstasy let us hope 
some peor, faithful souls, who have crawled 
over one little damp spot of earth, faithful 
over a few things, will burst forth when death 
breaks their prison. Fancy a peor soul who 
never did anything but make shirts at five 
cents apiece released and floating about in 
such ecstasy of life as this. —Christian Union. 





Wild Plants Domesticated. 


The cabbage is first cousin to cauliflower, 
broccoli, &c., and they all come from the 
wild cabbage of the sea-coast. It is a ma- 
rine plant, and loves salt and salt water. 
The wild cabbage is a tall, wavy, coarse 
plant, but the pods are now gathered and 
eaten in the spring months in some parts of 
England. There is no plant which has pro- 
duced by cultivation a greater number of va- 
rieties than the cabbage. We can extend 
the varieties much further, but it is sufficient 
for us to consider the wide range between 
the little red cabbage for pickling, and the 
‘‘mammoth,’’ with a head so large that it can 
only be boiled in a large caldron. In the 
cauliflower we eat the fleshy flower stalks 
and undeveloped buds, which are crowded to- 
gether into a compact mass. It was a favor- 





ing up in corners and against the wall, some 
erect and horribly human, with distinct ex- | 
pression on the faces ; some dropping over on 
| one side ; some tumbled down altogether, and 
| presenting a heap of skulls and fibrous dust. 
There is no other decay in that atmosphere ; 
and there they remain during the short days 


ite saying of the great lexicographer, Dr. 
Johnson, ‘‘Of all the flowers of the garden I 
like the cauliflower the best,’’ a sentiment 
worthy of this learned epicure. The numer- 
ous varieties of the cabbage illustrate in the 
most striking manner the changes which are 
produced in species by cultivation, and the 





and the long nights, the only human company 
out of doors, withering away by grains, and | 
holding ghastly possession of the mountain 
where they died. 

It is the most distinct and individual place | 
I have ever seen in this transcendent coun- 
try. But, for the Saint Bernard holy fathers 
and convent in themselves, I am sorry to say | 
that they are a piece of as sheer humbug as | 
we ever learnt to believe in, in our young 
days. Trashy French sentiment and the; 
dogs (of which, by the bye, there are only, 





trom | three vemaining) have done it all. They are | 


permanence of some varieties of races. They 
also give us instructive lessons in the econo- 
my of vegetatle life. 

The turnip comes from a wild plant found 
by the sides of rivers, ditches, and marshes, 
Like the cabbage, it has produced several 
varieties, the result of long cultivation. 
From the wild rua wo have the little flat 
turnip and the huge ruta baga, with all the 
varieties between. This root is now most 
widely cultivated as food for stock, and it has 
added much to the wealth of England. 

The parsnipis also a reclaimed wild plant, 


small 
c 
Instead of the railway train, the one-horse 
mail cart carries the valuable contents of the 


fested some wee 


was directed to despatch the cart an hour 
earlier than usual, and consequently numbers 
of persons posted their letters just in 
be disappointed. When the attention of the 
postal officials is called to the necessity 
sending the night mail by train, they coolly 
answer that they see no necessity for making 
an alteration.” 
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thirty miles across the country to the 

icultural town of Staplehurst, as the 
entre for East Sassex and Southwest Kent. 


The stupidity of the plan was mani-| ready to 
since, pr osm heavy snow- | half opened 


y and unexpectedly to the 


empire—sach are phases of the news os) abroad 
which the mails over all Continent. .nd the 
wires under all Seas are daily bearing 

With able and trasted Correspondents in the 
of leading capitals, snd wherever great changes are 
in progress, Toe TriscuNe aims, at whatever 
cost, to lay before its readers the most prompt, 
complete, and popular presentment of these 
diverse and ag movements—through all 
of which, as it fondly trasts, the toiling masses 


are everywhere straggling up toward larger re- 
cognition and a brighter fature. " 
le for Freedom seems over. 


time to 


Such is the English love for that which pre- 
a ees have found ‘‘to be good 
ough.’’ 


L, 
A First-Class House, 


NEATLY FITTED UP FOR THE ACCOM- 
MODATION OF THE TRAVELING 
PUBLIC. 


At home the st 
The last slave has long been a citizen ; the last 
opposition to emancipation, enfranchisement, 
equal civil rights, has been formally abandoned. 
No yee , North or South, longer disputes the 
result of the War for the Union; all declare that 
these results must never be undone; and, with 
a whole people thus united on the grand plat- 
form of All Rights for All, whereto our bloody 
struggle, and the prolonged civil contests that 
followed, have led us, the Republic closes the 
records of the bitter, hateful Past, and tarns 
peacefully, hopefully, to the less alarming be- 
cause less vital problems of the Future. To 
whatever may elucidate the general discussion 
or action on these, Tus Trisune gives amplest 
space and most impartial pov Whatever 
parties may propose, whatever political leaders 
may say, whatever officers may do, is fairly set 
down in its columns, whether this news helps or 
hinders its own views. Its readers have the 
right to an honest statement of the facts; and 
this they always get. 

But as to its own political principles, Tae 
Triscne is of course, hereafier as heretofore, 
the champion of Equal Rights, irrespective of 
Race, Nativity, or Color. it stands inflexibly 
by the Amendments for the permanent security 
of those Rights, which have been solemnly in- 
corporated by the People, in the Constitution of 
the United States. Independent of all political 
parties, it endeavors to treat them all with judi- 
cial fairness. It labors to purify the adminis- 
tration of Government, National, State, and 
Municipal, and whenever those in authority, 
whether in National, State, or Municipal affairs, 
take the lead in this work, it will therein give 
them its cordial support. But it can never be 
the cervitor of any political party ; nor will it 
surrender or even waive its right to criticise and 
condemn what is wrong, and commend what is 
right in the action of any parties or of any pub- 
lic men. 

Now, as always, Tur Trisvse labors with all 
its heart for the promotion of the great ma- 
terial interests of the country. The progress 
of Invention and of Labor-Saving, the Rater 
ment of our resources, the preservation of our 
Land for the Landiess and ita rapid subjuga- 
tion to human wants, the utilization of our vast 
underlying Ores, the extension of the facilities 
for bringing Producer and Consumer nearer to- 
gether—whatever tends to swell the ranks, in- 
crease the knowledge and better the condition 
of those devoted to Productive Industry finds 
mention and encouragement in our columns. 

Tue WeekLy Tristnk, now more than thirty 
years old, has endeavored to keep up with the 
progress of the age in improvement and in en- 
terprise. It devotes a large share of its col- 
umns to Agriculture as the most essential and 
general of human pursuits. It employs the 
ablest and most successful cultivators to set 
forth in brief, clear ne their practical views 
of the Farmer’s work. It reports public dis- 
cussions which elucidate that work; gathers 
from every source agricultural news, the re- 
ports of the latest experiments, the stories of 
the latest successes and failares, and whatever 
may tend at once to better Agriculture, and to 
commend it as the first and most important of 
progressive Arts, based on natural science. 

Tur Weexiy Trisvse appeals also to Teach- 
ers, Students, and persons of inquiring minds, 
by the character of its Literary contents, which 
include reviews of all the works eee 
from the master minds of the Old or New 
World, with liberal extracts from those of 
especial interest. Imaginative Literature also 
claims attention, but in a subordinate degree. 
‘‘Home interests’ are discussed weekly by a 
lady specially qualified to instruct and interest 
her own sex, and the younger portion of the 
other. No column is more eagerly sought or 

erused with greater advanipge and profit than 
-— The News of the Day, elucidated by 
brief comments, ia so condensed that no 
; reader can deem it diffuse, while given suf- 

he Board reserves the right to reject any or! ficiently in detail to satisfy the wants of the 
all bids. average reader. Selections are regularly made 
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THE ROOMS ARE LARGE AND WELL 
VENTILATED, AND FURNISHED WITH 
ALL NECESSARY COMFORTS. 


@urm "NRsebiec 
IS ALWAYS SUPPLIED WITH THE BEST 
THE MARKET AFFORDS. 


Szsaeaa_pie BOO rs 


Contains a fine-selected stock of ALE, WINE, 
LIQUORS, CIGARS, TOBACCO, 
PIPES, &c. 

Situated on corner of Oglethorpe and Win- 

field streets, Brunswick, Ga. 

WM. P. GOLDEN, 
oct31-ly Proprietor. 
7 EYSTONE HOUSE, 

Kk 
BY 
MRS. CORNELIA E. GILBERT, 
No. 627 Pine Street, Philadelphia. 


MEALS SERVED AT ANY TIME. 


Tables always supplied with the best in season 
that the market affords. Parlors convenient 
and cheerful. Beds and rooms comfortable and 
pure. The best House in this city for transient 
or permanent boarders. (tive us a call. 

nov 9-tf 


JOS. T. K. PLANT, 
Justice of the Peace, Notary 
Public, and 


Commissioner of Deeds for the 
States and Territories, 


Corner of Eighth and E Streets, Northwest, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


bax ALLL DESCRIPTIONS OF LEGAL Pa- 
PERS PREPARED AT SHORT NOTICE, 
COPYING PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO. 
SPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO LAND- 
LORD AND TENANT BUSINESS. 

ap12-ly 


ROPOSALS FOR RENTING FISH 
WHARF. 


Boarp or Peatic Works, 
Distraicr or CoLumpBta, 
Wasninctoy, March 10, 1873. 
SEALED PROPOSALS will be received by 

the Board of Public Works of the District of 
Columbia until 12 M., March 16, 1873, for rent- 
ing the Fish Wharf at the foot of Potomac street, 
Georgetown, until June 1, 1872. 


THE FREEDMAN's 





Corn rAw W. 


I Vational Savings Bank. 
ESTABLISHED & MABCH, 1865. 


Chartered By the Government of the United 
States. 


Banking House 150; Pennsyivania Avoule. 
Opposite the Treasury. 


Deposits ot seman larger amoants 
received. 


SIX PER CENT. INTEREST paid on sams 

of five dollars or more. All deposits payable on 

demand, with interest due. All accounts strictly 
confidential. 


hidden | Private and 


PRINCIPAL OFFICE, WASHINGTON, D. 
Cc. oy me pe OFFICES in all the larger cities 
of the th and Southwest. 


This GREAT NATIONAL SAVINGS IN- 
STITUTION, establisKed by the authority of 
the United States Government for the beneiit ot 
the kaows-n0 distinetion of racy or 
color, and offers ita great advantages to all 
classes alike. : 


SAVE THE SMALL SUMS. Cut off your 
vices—don't smoke—don't drink—don't buy lot- 


tery tickets. -Pet'the money you save into the 
FREBDMANS SAVINGS BANE, : 
—- os. Ss P. mA me day, = 
on euday an ‘fo to reeei 
deposits only, from 64¢ tp 8 eae eee 


‘The Best, Cheapest, and ‘Mast Successful 
Family ‘Paper in the Union.” 


HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


SPLENDIDLY ILLUSTRATED. 


Naticez of the Presa. 
The model ne of our country. Com- 
_ im all the rtments of an American 

‘amily on vy: Harper's Weekly has earned for 
itself a right to its title, ** A Jocrxator Civin- 
zatioy.'’—New York Evening Post.’’ 

The best publication of its olass in America, 
and so far ahead of all other weekly journals as 
not to permit of any comparison between it and 
any of their number. Its columns contain the 

est collections of reading matter that are 

nted. * * * Its illustrations are numer- 
ous and beautiful, being furnished by the chief 
artist of the country.—Boston Trareler. 

Harper's Weekly is the best and most inte- 
resting illustrated ne per. Nor does its 
value depend on its illustrations alone. Ita 
reading matter is of a high order of literary 
merit—veried, instructive, entertaining. and 
unexceptionable.—N. ¥. Sun. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS— 1872. 
TERMS: 

Harper's Weekly, one year, $4.00. An extra 
copy of either the Magazine, Weekly, and 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for every club of 
five subacribera at $4.00 each, in one remittance; 
or six copies for $20.00, without extra copy. 

Subscriptions to Harper's Magazine, Weekly, 
and Bazar, to one address for one year, $10,00 
or, two of Ha 
for one year, 37.00. Back numbers can he sup 
plied at any time. 

The annual volumes of Harper's Weekly, in 
neat cloth binding, will be sent by express, free 
of expense, for $7.00 each. A complete set, 
comprising fifteen volumes, sent on receipt of 
cash at the rate of $6.25 per vol., freight at the 
expense of purchaser. 

he postage on Harper's Weekly is 20 cents a 
year, which must be paid at the subscriber's 
post office. Address 

HARPER & BROTHERS, 
New York. 
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“Unquestionably the best sustained Work of the 
hind in the World, 


Harper’s Magazine. 


Notices of the Press. 
_ There are few intelligent American families 
in which Ha 
appreciated and highly welcome guest. There 
ig no monthly magazine an intelligent reading 
family can lees afford to be without. Many 
magazines are accumulated. Harper's is edited. 
There is not a magazine that is printed which 
shows more intelligent pains expended on its 
articles and mechanical execution. There is 
not @ cheaper magazine published. 


the world.— New England Homestead. 

A repository of biography and history, litera- 
American publication. * e volumes 
are as valuable as a mere work of reference na 
any cyclopedia we can place in our libraries, 
Harper's Magazine is a record of travel every 
where since the hour of its establishment. Liv 
ingetone and Gordon Camming in Africa, Strain 
among the Andes and Ross Browne in the East, 
Speke on the Nile and Macgregor on the Jor- 
dan—indeed, all recent travelers of note have 
seen their most important discoveries reprodu- 





Bids must be directed to the Vice President of from the extensive Correspondents of ‘I've 
the Board, and indorsed ‘*Propozals for Rent- P 
ing Fish Wharf.’’ 
3 


editorials of more permanent value are here 
y order of the Board. 
marl3-St 


reproduced. In short, Tae Wsexiy Trisune 
commends itself to Millions by ministering to 
their intellectaal wants more fully than they 
are met by any other journal, while its regular 
reports of the Cattle, Country Produce, and 
“ae Markets, wiil of themselves save the 


EDWARD JOHNSON, 
Chief Clerk. 


CHARLES N. THOMAS, 


Attorney and Counsellor at Law, 
Office of Hon. A. G. Riddle, 
WASHINGTON, D. ¢., 


Practices in all of the Courts of the District 
and before the Southern Claim Commission. 

All claims of Southern loyalists against the 
Government for stores or supplies taken or fur- 
nished the United States army during the rebel- 
lion, forwarded through the New Natrona 
Era, will receive special attention. jan23tf 


his journal's price. 

or the family circle of the educated farmer 
or artisan, Tae Weexty Tripcne has no su- 
perior, asis proved by the hundreds of thou- 
sands who, having read it from childhood, still 
cherish and enjoy it in the prime and on the 
down hill of life. We respectfully urge those 
who know its worth to commend Tus WeeKkiy 
Trisvne to their friends and neighbors, and we 
proffer it to clubs at prices which barely pay the 
cost of paper and presswork. 


TERMS OF THE WEEKLY TRIBUNE. 
TO MALI, SUBSCRIBERS, 
One copy, one year—62 issues.................$ 
Five copies, one year-—62 iasued............. 
TO OXE ADDRESS. 
All at one Post Offiée. 


M. =. B. CARY, 
ARTISTE IN 


WAX, PAPER, LEATHER, AND HAIR 
FLOWERS. 


r 2 00 
7 50 


Pupils received Saturdays from 2to 6 P.M. 


10 copies 
1 10 each. 
1 00 each. 


No. 821 Fourteenth street Northwest. 
jan9:3mo 


DO IIB oo osace. cnegeseos coontions at sreebdied 
And an extra to each Club. 
TO NAMES OF SUBSCRIBERS. 
All at one Post Office. 
10 copies $1 35 each. 
DN io nsiid po opecocentegeteaeergeanen 
PEL EST CLC i 
And an extra to each Club. 
par” For Clubs of Fifty Tae Sewi-Wersry 
Taiscxe will be sent as an extra copy. 


NEW YORK SEMI-WEFKLY TRIBUNE 
ia published every Tcespay and Fuinay, and, 
being printed twice a week, it contains nearly 
all the important News, Correspondence, Re- 
views, and Editorials of Tur Datsy, iocledin 
everything on the subject of Agriculture, ao 
much interesting and valuable matter, for which 
there is not sufficient room in tue Wree.y 
Triscxe. 
gives, in the course of a year, 1HREE OF FOUR 
of the 


F. A. BOSWELL & CO, 
Bankers and Brokers, 


S. E. corner of Four-and-a-half street and Vir- 
ginia avenue S. W.. Washington, D. C. 

SIX PER CENT. INTEREST PAID ON 
DEPOSITS. 

Open from 9 A. M. to 9 P. M. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 
FOR PURIFYING THE BLOOD. 


This compound of the 

‘,. vegetable alteratives,Sar- 
7saparilla, Dock, Stallin- 

i Mandrake with 
Best asp Lateet Popvian Novets. 
by livin ‘ ° 
bonght in book form, would be from six to eight 


of complaints which are} acer. Its price has been lately 


very prevalent and aflict- 


Datty Tarscxe from every country, end its | 


farmer who regularly notes them far more than | 


Tue Sewi-Weexiy Triscys also! 


g authors. The cost of these alone, if! it is iutended—the 


reduced, so | sense and good taste, which, 
that Ciubs can now secure it at liale more than | are to-day making 


ced in these pages. Most of our younger and 
many of our older writers find here their litera- 
ry biography. Our artists see the best evidences 
of their genius and the most enduring specimens 
a ee work in the Magazine.—N. ¥. Stand 
ard. 

It is one of the wonders of journalism—the 
editorial management of Harper's.—The Na 
tion, New York. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS. —1872. 
| TERMS : 
— a4 apertes — year 

n Extra Copy of either the Ma 
Weekly, or Bazar will be supplied sti for 
every Club of Five Subscribers at $4 each, in 
one remittance; or Six Copies for $20, without 
extra copy. 

Subscriptions to Ha 
and Bazar, to one addre 
or two of Harper's Peri 
for one year, $7. 

Back numbers can be supplied at any time. 

A eomplete set of Harper's Magazine. now 
comprising Forty Three Volumes, in neat cloth 
binding, will be sent by express, freight at ex- 





's Magazine, Weekly, 
ss for one year, $10; 
odicals, to one address 


gie volume, by mail, postpaid, $3. Cloth cases, 
for binding, fifty yo cents, by mail, postpaid. 

The postage on Harper's Magazine is twenty. 
| four cents a year, which must be paid at the 


, subseriber's t office. ‘ 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 


Address 
no 9 New York. 
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| ** 4 Repository of 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 
Notices of the Presa. 


It ia really the only illuatrated ebronicler of 
fashion in this country. Its supplements alone 
are worth the subseription price of the paper. 


| While fully maintaining ite position as a mirror | 


| of fashion, it also contains stories, poems, bril- 
| liant essays, besides general and 
sip.—Bostem Saturday Evening Gazette. 
a yous lady pea buys Sogo number of 
larper’s is eas life, - 
New York Brening Post inne 


The Bazar is excellent. 


cals which the Ha 
| well edited, and the € 


Like all the periodi- 
publish, it is mow ideally 
lasa of readers for whom 
d- mothers and daughters in 
average families—cannot but profit by its good 
we have no doulst, 
very many homes happier 


r’'s Periodicals, to one address | 


rper’s Magazine would not be an | 


There is | 
not, confessedly, a more popular magazine in. 


ture, science, and art, unequalled by any other | 
* 


$4 00| 
gratis for | 


pense of purchaser, for $2.25 per volume. Sin. | 


Fashion, Pleasure, and In. 
struction. } 


personal gos. 


PROSPECTUS 


OF THE 
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SAVINGS-AND TAUST NEW NATIONAL BRA 


LEWIS H. DOUGLASS, ) a 
J, SELLA MARTIN, =f “P!208%- 

|, The New Nationat Fira will partake of a two 
fold nature—that of an Advocate and an Edu 
;cator. Asan Advocate it will assert and main 

tain every right pertaining to the American citi- 
| zen, independent of race, color, or accident ot 
| birth. Tt will demand the recognition of these 
rights wherever the Constitution extends or th: 

national ensign waves. As an Fducator, it. 
| columms will be an especial medium for the 
| effective diffusion of right principles and muc 
| needed instraction, and for the inculeation o 
, those habi’s of industry, economy, and self re 
| liance which eondnce to independent manhood 
) and give vitality and energy to free poversm 
, insuring in retarn blessingsto the governed. 
| While the editors of the New Nattovar Eaa 
jsrecolored men, and the contributors will be 
mainly colored, yet thecolumns will be open fo: 
| the discussion of all questions of vitalimp 
ance to the countr by any cf itscitiver Com 
munications suitable for publica: t} 
columna, are solicited from our { 


trie 


as 
j mon 
' rts of the country, espe ‘a! y :n 4} 
| States. 

! 


} 
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THF POLITICAL DEPARTMENT 
Upon all questions involving the eapecial in 
terests of the coloted American citizen, tho 
simple rafe of equal justice for all mon will gov 
ern the policy of the New Natrovar Eaa. It wi 
demand the ition of no right for one 
titizen which it will not freely accord to every 
other. It will oppose any attempt to confer 
privileges epon a class, that are withheld from 
the humblest.citizen in the land. It will demand 


a for @very citizen equality before the law, and fu'| 


pracection of person and property in every Stat» 
Territory of the National Union. 

The New Natioyat Eaawill take high ground 
upon all public questions, and labor to inspire 
an openness of parposs and encourage unity of 
action, especially among the newly-entranchised 
pron’ of the reconstructed States. Remem 

ering the past history of the Republican party 
and recognizing what it has done for the colored 
people of the nation, the New Nariovan Era 
will give its hearty support to that party witho 
reserve. This pledge of fidelity to the Republi 
can party is given under the conviction, ani 
with the avsura:ce, that in the future, asin the 
past, that party will be the steadfastand inflexi! 
support of those principles of justice and liberty 
which have now become a part of the organic | 
of the land. 

THE EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, 

By education the people of a free Government 
| such as ours is intended to be, are better 
| fied to discharge their duties to the State, anl 
}tooneanother. The nation will ever find it: 
} surest safeguard in the int ce of its votins 
| masses, and the journal which would promo! 
jthe highest good of gover: 
| must lend its energies and it 

of educating that people. 
| agency of the press ne ded by th 
ithe people, colored and white, who. either i 
slavery or under the ban of its bishting i 
| fluences, have been deprived of the Opy ortun 
| ties enjoyed by their more favored brethren 
| the free States. 
! THE INDUSTRIAI 
| The industrial interests « 
|willclaim and receive a 
| tention. 

The New Nattovar Fra x 
sirable visitor for the tan 
| and we earnestly appeal to 
| where to aid us by their ¢ sh 
j indluence. 
| _ The subscription price et tha New Nationai 
| Era will be $2.50 a vear for single subs riptior 
| or 5 copies for $10, in advance. 

} Address FREDERICK DOUGLASS, Jet . 
| Lock Box 31, Washington, D.C. 


OUR PREMIUMS. 


| To any one sending us subscribers, with the 
| cash, at our anbscription rates, we will forward 
| per express premiums in accordance with the 
following. Address Frederick Douglass, Jr., 
Lo« ‘1, Washington, D. (, 
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ly and the fireside 
friends every 
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k Box 


Gold Watch..$50 00 
ribers 1 Silv. ( Am.) Watch...40 00 
For 20 subscribers 1 Swiss Lever Watch..20 OO 
| For 15 subscribers 1 sat Sily. Tea Snoons..10 00 
Por 10 subseribers 1 Gold Thimble... . 700 
| . 250 


| . . ° . 
For 40 subscribers 1 Swis 
| For 30 subs 


} For 5 subs ribers cash... 
LITTLEFIELD'S 
SUPERB STEEL ENGRAVING 
oF 


‘PRESIDENT GRANT. 


_For two subscribers, with the money, ($5,) we 
| will send two copies of the paper one year and 
eee erson sending us the namea with 
| ittletield’s Splendid Steel Engraving ot Pre 

| dent Grant, by mail postpaid, carefully put up 
| onaroller. This engraving costs three thousand 
| doliars, and the impressions sell for three dol 
lars each. 


Cash Premiums! 
For ten years subscribers we will give a 
cash premium of $5; fur 20 yearly sub- 
scribers, $10; for 100 yearly subsoribers 


$50. 
Periodical Premiums. 


We offer fer one subscriber s« nding $ 
copy of the New Nationar Exa one year and 
either of the following periodicals: The Ame 
j rican Agricullurist for one year, published 
| monthly, containing 44 large pages, adapted to 
: the farm, garden, and household, 
| tion price of which al 


} 
} 


| 


| 


| 


| 


| 33 one 


¢ | the subse np 
nei3 $1.50; or Peeler, 
| Musical Monthly, full of musical ABn ra vA 
| months, the subseription price for that period 
being $1.50; orthe Gemoys the West, a monthly 
for one year, full of good reading, incidents of 
the late war, and one of the finest dollar ma 7: 
zines in the country, . 
In addition to the above we offer either Hlar 
per's New Monthly Magazine, Harpers Bazaar 
or Harper's Weekly one year to any one aendi:., 
us $6.25. The subscription price of either of thes. 
j journals alone is $& per year 
| need no new commendation fron 
ulation i¢ already established, 
We will send Lippincs tt 4 Magazine one year 
, and the New Navionat Eva one 
| sending us five dollars. 


| Subscription Price of the Yew 
Valional Era. 
PAYABLE INVA Prat I 
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18 copies one year 
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eu.be fur a year, send $125 furs 
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Address VEK DERICK DOL GLASS, Jr., 
Lock Box 3). Wash agtos, D. v 


Agents for the New National Era. 


BUNICK P SHADD Hower it 
ALEXANDER STEVENS tury L 
Mre AMANDA WALL, Bevoat: 
District of Columbis 
D.C. GRIVTING, Row $44, Ober! a, Obl. 
De. A. ARRAY, 19 Colar street, Nashyii! 
K. H. BINGLOTON, Winchester, Tenn 
QUORGE T. JOUNBON, Noche k’ Monte x 
FRANCIS HW. FLETCHER Nu 2 Pratt ot 


oWlatt ets 


i 
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sivatuty Washiogt, 
treet, Washington 


Sieet, wear Boundery 
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the cost, to single subscribers, of Tae Weex:y. | than ; 
at poe else cme so mach tg, e~ yop 3 in omens and pews 
permanent literary matter be at so! & Teacagement & goo su 
cheap a rate as in the Sewi-Weects Teisese. | tor.— The Nation, N.Y. ry 
| TERMS OFTHE SEMI-WEPKLY TRIBUNE, | SUBSCRIPTIONS.—1679 


One copy, one one, 104 numbers............. $3 00 
Five copies, or over, for each copy. .. 2 
Ten copies (and.one extra copy) for........ 25 00 


TERMS OF THE DAILY TRIBUNP. 
‘To Mail Subscribers, $10 a year, 


Tue Tecxs Lasac for 1873 will be 
about New Year's. i¢e 20 cents; 7 for $1. 


0 Algays cond se draft on op York, or a. 
price Moxey Onpgn, if possible. 
‘neither’ of ‘these can ‘be send the 
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talace to hut, begging for some vrains of) # lazy set of fellows, not over fond of going , 2nd it is difficult to say whether we are iM- 
bene. The people said to her: } out themselves ; employing servants tetlea | debted to cultivation or importation for it; 
** Here are the seeds; take them, and go thy | Gie road, (which has not been important or , most probably the latter, as it is & native of 
way.” But she first asked : " “| much used as a pass these hundred years ;) | Britain. If the wild plant is cultivated two 

“In this, my friend’s house, has there |rich, and driving a good trade at inn-keep- | OF three years in rich garden soil, it acquires 
eyer died a child, a husband, a parent, or ajing; the conyent being a common tavern in | all the desirable characteristics of the best organs, whose 
slave?’ everything but the sign. Noc is made | Kinds; and if left to itself in poor soil, it action they derange, and whose substance they 

And they one and all replied: ‘Lady, | for their hospitality, to be sure; but you are | Speedily goes back into the wild, degenerate | disease and destroy. ATeR’s SaRSaragilts ex- 
what is this that thou hast said’ Knowest|sbown to a box in the chapel, where every-; condition. Parsnips appear to have been pels theae humors from the When they 
thou not that the living are tew, but that the | body puts in more than could, with any show | Very early reclaimed from a wild state, for | are gone, the disorders they prodace disappeer, 
dead are many” There is no such house ag] Of face, be charged for the entertainment; Pliny tells us that parsnips were cultivated | such as Ulcerations of the om Stomach, Kid- 
thou seekest.”’ aud from this the establishment derives a | 00 the banks of the Rhine, and were brought noe, Lange, fy peo gt rn — 

Then she went to other houses and begged | right good income. As to the self-sacrifice | from thence to supply the tables of the Ko- | of cin, St. Anthony's D ‘ 
the grains of mustard-seed, which they gladly | of living up there, they ere obliged to go | man emperors.—Journal of Chemistry. apa Tetter end Salt F ’ i ecald Heads hime 
vave her, but to her questionings one anid, there young, itis true, to be inured to the | - —2e _ aon oe ad —s rR 
‘| have lost a sou;? another, ‘1 have lost| climate ; but it is an infinitely more exciling English Conservatism. to Pain i Sores Femal 
a parent;"’ and yet another, ‘Il have lost a| and various life than any other convent can orgs i 
offer; with constant c and company | A correspondent of the London Times com- | gay 
through the whole summer ; with ap tal | plains of a grievance which forcibly Minstrates 
for invalids down in the valley, which affords | the steady conservatism of the peo-| 
another change; and with ap anpual beg- | ple, and their aversion tu “change,” even if 
ging-journey to Geneva and this place and; it be manifestly for convenience and 
= the places rowng for one ger other, Sma Tgpagine the Pe 
which affords farther change. brother timore an ashington "i 
who carved at our supper could speak some | onc-horee spring wagon! The most thor- ' Medicine. 
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some such reply. At last, not being able to 
discover a single house free from the dead, 
whence she could obtain the mustard-seed, 
and feeling utterly faint and weary, she sat 
herself down upon a stone, with ber baby in 
her lap, and, thinking sadly, said to herself, 
‘*Ajas! this is a heavy task 1 have under- 
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